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HEAVEN'S VOICE. 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





Oh, parents, how oft had I pleaded, 
Your hearts all too callous to win; 

But, ah! the mild calle were not heeded, 
For still were you slaves unto sin, 

And the bright beloved child wasa stranger 
To God and His altar of prayer; 

For if left in your care there was danger 
You might prove not its friend but a snare. 


Then away from this world and its folly 
It was called to the fair bye-and-bye, 
So gently it faded, so slowly, 
Till it gained the bright mansions on high. 
Then they cried as it lay in its sleeping: 
‘Oh, why this keen sorrow and pain?’ 
But One there was feit their sad weeping, 
Who knocked at their bosoms again. 


And the bolts of their hearts He found riven, 
So inward in mercy He stole, 

And it spake there a mute voice of Heaven, 
That sweetly brought peace to their soul. 

Lo! His face how it beamed with fond pleasure 
As they yielded to Him reconciled; 

For in taking their dear one and treasure, 
They were saved—hoth the parents and child. 


HER BITTER FOE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘fA ROMANCE ON 





WHEELS,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,” 
“WEDDED HANDS,” ‘“YHE ORL- 
STONE SCANDAL,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


\XTRACT from a letter written by Mr. 

K Gerard A. Marlingford, Piccadilly, to 
Major ‘‘Bob” Shorthouse, “‘Lord War- 
den”? Hotel, Dover : 

‘‘As I have decided to join you, my dear 
boy, at the end of the week, in view of our 
trip to Norway, it goes without saying that 
I shall take your advice in reggrd to you 
know whom. In fact, I have decided 
to cut the whole concern. To tell the truth, 
I sha’n’t be sorry to do it, for things have 
been confounded uncomfortable lately ; 
and, besides, it wouid be most awkward if 
anything got down to Grantbam, for there 
isn’t much doubt thai it would wreck my 
chances there in more ways than one, since 
Miss Mabel hasa fine spirit of her own, 
and you know what a peppery subject the 
old boy is. 

‘If any gossip reached there he’d cut off 
my allowance in a twinkling, and you 
know what a precious hole I should be in 
in that case! Fortunately for me, though, 
I’ve kept the Grantham connection un- 
commonly dark, and am positive it is not 
in the least suspected in a certain quarter. 
I baven’t yet sprung the mine, for I hate 
rows—and there is pretty sure to be one— 
but I shall do so before I leave London. 
Of course I was a fool to get into this 
pickle ; and, to do you justice, dear boy, I 
know you warned me; butas! have no 
doubt that 1 shall be very comfortably re- 
placed before a month is out, there is no 
particular harm done. Luckily, as you 
know, I took certain precautions, and so I 
think 1’m pretty safe from annoyance in 
the future. 

“Expect me down by the 12:25 train on 
Saturday, and until then believe me, dear 


Bob, Yours ever, 
“G, A. MARLINGFORD.”’ 
* _ ee 2 oe * 


Bramble farm was the prettiest, best cul- 
tivated, best managed, and most productive 
farm in the whole village of Buttermead ; 
nay, it would not be too much to say in the 
whole of Woodlandsbire. 

it was the prettiest because it ley in the 
most picturesque part ct a picturesque 
county ; it was the best cultivated because 


its master was not so poor that he could not | 


afford to give the land the benefit of mod- 


ern implements and methods ; it was the 
best because he thoroughly un- 
derstood his business, and, as a natural se- 
quence, it was the most productive. 

The house, built in a style unknown to 
any living architect, was delightfully ir- 
regular, having on the outside all kinds of 
peaked gables, unexpected chimneys, 
doors, flights of steps, and twinkling dia- 
} mond-paned windows. Inside were queer 
little nooks and corners ; passages branch- 
ing off in all directions trom the wide, 
stone-floored hall, leading into oddly- 
shaped cup-boards, china-closets, and pan- 
tries. 


It was an easy matter for one to get lost 
in the maze of passages in Bramble Farm, 
but It was most difficult to find one’s way 
out again. Indeed, it would have been al- 
most impossible had it not been for the 
clock which stood in a corner of the hall— 
a tall clock in a case which time had 
toned down until it was the color of ebony 
—aclock which, striking the hours, half- 
hours, and quarters, with its barsh, strid- 
ent clang, was audible in every part of the 
house, from the kitchen tothe dustiest lit- 
tle garret in the highest of the pointed 
gables, and which consequently afforded 
the best possible clue to any one who 
chanced to lose himself in the bewildering 
intricacies which Bramble Farm presented 
toastranger. In every other respect this 
clock was of no use whatever ; but it had 
stood in its corner so many years thrt it 
had become a household veteran to be re- 
respected ; and Stephen Keene faithfully 
wound it up every Saturday night bef:re 
he went up-stairs to bed. 


Stephen Keene stood in the sitting-room 
of Bramble Farm betore a ‘blazing fire. 
The grate was wide, the lumps of coal were 
generously large, and the cheerful glow il- 
lurainated the snug, comfortable room. It 
was the only light in the room, for, al- 
though a lamp stood upon the table drawn 
up to the rug, it was not yet lighted. In- 
deed, it was scarcely wanted, for it was 
barely half-past five in the afternoon, and 
the month of October was hardly a fort- 
night old. 

The firelight glinted upon the table cov- 
ered with its white cloth, on which, be- 
sides a tray with cups and saucers of old 
dragoon China, and an old-fashioned sil ver 
tea-pot, there was a substantial piece of 
boiled ham, a large, home-made cake, and 
a loat «f bread, which had certainly never 
seen the inside of a baker’s oven, not to 
mention various smaller items. The fire- 
light shone, too, upon the face of the mas- 
ter of Bramitle Farm, and showed him to 
be a decidedly fine specimen of manhood. 
Not that he was handsome—Stephen him- 
self would have laughed at any such no- 
tion, being good-temperedly conscious of 
how rugged and irregular were the fea- 
tures of his sunburned face. But his blue 
eyes were so frank and kindly, and looked 
upon the world and its ways with a glance 
so honestly straightiorward, that those who 
knew him best were apt to forget that he 
was really rather plain than otherwise. So 
far he had taken life easily, making the 
best of everything and everybody alike, 
with a certain grave simplicity that be- 
longed to him, that he looked, despite his 
big, broad-shouldered, sturdy figure and 
thick beard of ruddy brown, a good deal 
younger than his nearly thirty-five years. 
He had been master of Bramble Farm tor 
just ten years on the coming Christmas, 
but he had not yet given his homea mis- 
tress, although there was more than one 
pretty Woodlandshire damsel who would 
very readily have become Mrs. Keene. 

“J must say,” said the master of Bram- 





good fire !”’ 
He spoke to nobody, unless, indeed, he 


addressed his own reflection in the glass 








ble Farm appreciatively, “that I do like a | 


a Ras See: ee Pi iat 


over the dient, ; but some one en- 
tered the room just at that moment, and 
gave him an answer. 

“You should rather say that nothing less 
than a furnace satisfies you, I think. I 
must say that I should not like to have to 
pay for the coals that are burnt in this 
house every winter.” 

“It’s lucky that that’s my department, 
then !’’ responded Stephen, demonstrating 
his perfect recklessness of the amount of 
the coal-bill by giving a vigorous stir to 
the already glowing fire, which sent the 
red flames chasing one another up the 
wide chimney. “I'd sooner be starved 
than frozen any day, he added ; then asked: 
‘“‘Are we going to have tea yet ?”’ 

“Directly. Why? Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not particularly ; but 1 want to step up 
t) the Hall before hali-past seven, and 
catch Sir John befoie he dines, if I can.’’ 

“Again to-day? I thought you were 
there this morniug ?”’ 

“So Iwas; but I want to see him to- 
night about those cottages in Apple-tree 
Lane. There isn’t the least use in having 
them tinkered the way he wants. I was 
looking over two or three of them again 
this afternoon, and old Judberry’s will be 
rattling about his ears directly, if it isn’t 
properly repaired. That’s the worst of Sir 
John—he’ll spend two six-pences to save a 
shilling, and fancy he’s got a profit out of 
the business.”’ 

“J should tuink you might as well give 
the order without troubling him again ; it is 
sure to end about the same. Light the 
lamp, will you, Stephen? I'll make the 
tea now.”’ 

Stephen complied, and, having drawn 
the thick curtains farther over the two 
windows which lighted the room, drew his 
chair towards the table, sat down and took 
out a large pocket-book, in which he soon 
became absorbed. His companion, having 
made the tea, sat down by the tray and 
quietly awaited its drawing. 

Never was sister more unlike brother 
than was Hester Keene. Her figure was 
slight, and, although not really undersized, 
so slim and spare that it looked so; her 
dark hair was tightly and plainly braided, 
with no trace of the much-maligned fringe, 
which would have softened and improved 
her tace ; but nothing would have induced 
Hester Keene to thus disorder her smooth, 
straight locks. Ill-looking she was sot in 
any sense, neither could sbe be termed at- 
tractive ; the expression of her sloe-black 
eyes was cold and keen, and her lips, 
young as she was—uearly ten years her 
brother’s junior—were set in lines uncom- 
promisingly close and rigid. She seldom 
laughed, and her cheeks had a fine bloom 
which seldom varied, 

She was prim, prudish, precise, demure ; 
she was uncompromisingly honest, and al-- 
solutely truthful; she had a strong will, an 
even temper, and, at times, a bitter ton que; 
she bad a sense of justice which could be 
rutbless, and she was entirely without cne 
touch of tenderness. In her stiff, frigid 
way she loved her brother—even passion- 
ately and jealously loved him—but he had 
never known it through all the years of 
their lite together, and he did not know it 
now. And she, watching him, knew it 
perfectly, and felt with with a bitter pang 
that, alone as her loss would leave him, 
how little he would miss her when she 
should be gone. 

The meal proceeded almost in silences, 
for Stephen was looking at his pocket-book, 
busy with some calculation, and Hester, 
with ber watchful eyes fixed upon him 
and the fire, was unusually quiet. Not, it 
must be confessed that her brother no 
ticed it ; it was one of his bad habits not 
to be particularly sociable at meals, and 





flester, unless she had something import 
ant to communicate, never spoke. 
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Not more than a dozen words had been 
exchanged between brother and _ sister, 
when the old clock, beginning to strike 
with a tremendous noise, nade the former 
rise trom his chair and put » way his pocket- 
book. 

“I must be off if I want to catch Sir John 
—there goes a quarter to seven. By-the- 
way, Hester, if Joe Longeroft should look 
in while I’m out, I wish you'd tell him to 

‘He will look in to-night,’’ Hester inter- 
rupted composedly, rising, too. “Can you 
wait a moment, Stephen? I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“All right—if it doesn’t take long,’’ re- 
plied her brother good-humoredly. “I 
don’t want to miss Sir John, you know. 
What is it ?”’ 

‘‘*Hetninks more of those wretched hovels 
in Apple-tree Lane and of old Judberry’s 
tumble-down roof, than of my concerns,” 
she thought bitterly, compressing her lips, 
her eyes following her brother's indifferent 
air, ashe bent down to tasten his gaiter; 
“and yet all to-day I bave shrank from 
telling him—atraid that he would miss me. 
1 need not have feared, it seems. It is best 
that I should go.”’ 

“Well, what is it?’’ Stephen repeated, 
straightening himself. 

“Not much, I dare say you will think,” 
returned his sister coldly. ‘But as you 
niust know it shortly, it is better that you 
should know it at once, and from me. 
Joseph Longcrott asked me last night, to 
marry him, and I said I would.” 

“The dickens he did!’ he exclaimed, 
staring, and with so much astonishment 
tbat, for the moment, he could do nothing 
but show it. ‘‘What next, | wonder? That’s 
what brought him Lere so much lately, is 
it ?”’ 

“You don’t congratulate me, Stephen,”’ 
said Hester, witha touch of bitterness in 
her voice. 

“Yes ; yes, | do, my dear,”’ and with his 
large hand he patted her slim shoulder 
gently, looking down rather wonderingly 
at her calin face. He would bave kissed 
her perhaps, but that caresses of any kind 
had never been encouraged by Hester. 
“I’m very glad to hear it—very glad ; but 
I hadn't suspected anything of the kind 
was yoing on, you know, and it takes one 
aback forthe moment. Joe’s a very good 
fellow, and well to do, and he’ll inake you 
a very good husband, I’m sure. I don’t 
wonder he wants a wife—he must find his 
place very lonely since bis mother died.” 

“Ho says 80,’’ Hester rejoined quietly. 

“Of course he does, Well, I wasn’t ex- 
pecting it, but a woman is better and hap- 
pier married and with a home of her own, 
no doubt. Tell Joe that I wish you both 
every happiness, and that I'l] be in as soon 
as I can, to talk things over with bim. And 
now, I really must be off—there goes seven 
o'clock ! I shall miss Sir John, after all, 
unless [ walk fast.’’ 

With that he left the room, and Hester 
Keene, following him to the door with her 
eyes, siniled to herself coldly and bitterly. 

“He never even said that he should miss 
me or be sorry to lose me!’ she thought. 
“Betore I have been gone a week he will 
have forgotten me, toall intents and pur- 
poses, Ile will marry that foolish, little, 
giggling Anna Winter, or that pink-faced 
Jenny Simeox, before six months are gone 
by, [dare say. Well, I can’t belp it—he is 
old enough to know better than to make a 
fool of himself; and I always knew he 
would marry some of these days. But he 
might have said he would miss me !” 

In her chilly, seli-coatained way she 
loved the man whom she had promised to 
inarry ; but the jealous, secretive, exacting 
affection which she had all her life cher- 


| ished tor her brother, had «a tar stronger 





hold upon Hester Keene 
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And Stephen, striding at a smart pace 
along the road which led to Grantham 
Hall, was thinking of bis sister, trying to 
accustom bimself to the surprise which she 
had given him. It had been an intense 
surprise, for be had never associated his 
sister With what she herself had s» often 
scornfully termed ‘“love-making non- 
sense,” and he had never suspected any 
ulterior motive in the frequent visits 
which his triend and neighbor Joseph 
Longeroft had of late paid to Bramble 
Farm. 

“But it,”’ he said to himself, slackening 
his pace a little as the chimneys of the 
Hall came within view—“if they have 
made up their minds, and it’s all cut and 
dried, there's no more to be said, of course, 
althougb Hester might have told me a lit- 
tle sooner perhaps bow things were going. 
Yes, she might have done that; but then I 
ought to have seen it, | suppose. 

Well, I shall miss her—a house is a 
jueer (smal place without a woman in it 

tut I didn’t like to tell her so; she 
uight have thought that I meant to yo 
apainst Ler, orthat [| didn’t want her to 
be happy in her own way. She's a good 
girl—very good, but odd somehow. I 
never felt that 1 understood her exactly— 
tuy tautt, [dare say. By Jove, there goes 
the quarter past 1’ 

lie quickened his pace, and, coming up 
toa stall door inthe park wall, he un- 
leeked it and let himself in. From that 
point two or three minutes’ brisk walking 
brought him to the Hall. 

He had been Sir John Grantham’s bail- 
id for the past six o¢ seven years, and it 
Was pretty well known that the Baronet 
hiuuself had but little to do with the excel- 
lent nanagement of his not very large es- 
tate, Stephen, announcing that he wanted 
to see Sir John fora few minutes if possi- 
ble, was shown into the library to await 
t.e Baronet’s appearance. 





CHAPTER 11, 

Stephen Keene, standing with his back 
tothe library fire, and gazing round the 
handsome room, looked perfectly at home 
there, and certainly self-possessed enough. 
\nd yet, woen presently the door opened, 
he started and turned red tothe roots of 
his crisp hair. 

For it was not the litte round-faced, 
round-bodied Sir John who trotted into the 
room, but a tall and graceful young wo- 
an, Who sweptin in a very stately way, 
and who was so absorbed in fastening a 
glittering bracelet upon her white arm 
that she was nearly upon the rug before 
she saw him. Then she stopped, gaye him 
au doubtful stare from a pair of bright gray 
eyes for a moment, and then, with a frank 
laugh, held out her hand to him. 

“Mr. Keene—how do yoddo? [had no 
idea you were here. Pray excuse me! 
What an age since we chanced to meet, 
isn’t it?” 

Stephen answered “yes,”’ rather bash- 
tully, as he made Miss Isabel (irantham a 
respectful bow. He had not done more 
than barely touch her white tingers., 

“So long that I have absolutely forgotten 
when the last occasion was,’’ continued the 
young lady ligbtly. “I came home only 
last night, Mr. Keene, and already I ai, 
aS usual, anathematizing the Hall as the 
dullest of dull places. But you will not 
agree with me in that, i know—will you? 
To you Buttermead is a veritable A readia, 
isn’t it?’ 

“My business lies here you see, Miss 
Grantham,” Stephen began to explain with 
an involuntary air of apology; “and, as 
that is the case my interests naturally lie 
with it.” 

“Business so admirably done should 
give you that recompense, | aim sure,” re- 
turned the lady graciously. “Not that I 
personally know anything whatever about 
it, Mr. Keene—!I merely dutifully echo 
what I so often hear papa say, vou ‘ kpow. 
And Sir John is not apt to be too lavish in 
his praises, |am sure. By the wav, you 
are waiting to see him now, are you not ?” 
she asked. , 

“If he is at liberty, Miss Isabel. 

‘Hearing you say that makes ime feel as 
though I were in short frocks again,” cried 
Miss Grantham, with a bright simile. 
“Don't you recollect how you used to g:t 
me away from my nurse and carry me off 
on your shoulder to lave hot saffron-buns 
in the chimney corner of that nice old 
kitchen of yours in the winter, or to pick 
strawberries in the summer? How I used 
to enjoy those escapades, and what dread- 
ful seoldings I used to get when you took 
me back! But I dare say vou have tor- 
gotten all that; children remember such 
things much better than their elders, I 
think. Your sister is juite well, | hope, 
Mr. Keene?’’ 

“Thank you, Miss (irantham, yes,”’ 


“I must go and see her, if I may. I 
think it was under ber directions that I 
concocted my firstcake ; and all the cur- 
rants settled at the bottom, I recollect,’ 
added the young lady, with an amused 
smile. “There, { am letting my tongue 
run on, as usual, and forgetting that your 
time is precious, and that you are waiting 
to see Sir John. Does he know you are 
here ?"’ 

Stephen replied that he believed so. 

“{ dare say they have forgotten to tell 
him,” and Miss Grantham rang the bell 
sinartly, and when the seryant came, sent 
what seemed to be a very imperative mes- 
sage, for, although it was not audible, the 
man departed hastily. 

“I really believe, sne said, coming back 
to the fire, “that our servants are the most 
careless and inattentive in the world. Sir 
John is always storming at them, but they 
know it means uothing, and take no notice, 
while they are so used to me as alittle girl, 
that they can bardly realize yet that my 
orders are anything more than jokes, to be 
obeyed or not as suits their fancy. It is 
very provoking, and the sooner they leern 
to know better the more I shall be pleased. 
Iam sure the Hall wants a settled mis- 
tress.’’ 

Stephen Keene returned a polite and 
ratber vague reply—really he hardly knew 
—what; and, to bis decided relief the 
young lady said nothing further, but re- 
mnmained on the rug from which he had 
withdrawn upon ver entrance, looking 
down thoughttully at the fire. He was 
diffident with women, and, had their social 
status been equal, be would not have felt 
pertectly at ease with Isabel Grantham, 
gracious as was her manner,and well as he 
had known her trom her babyhood. He 
respectfully admired her, for Sir John 
Giranthamn’s only child and heiress, if not 
beautiful, was certainly handsome, and 
furtber, was the most dashing, stylish and 
popular young woman in Woodlandsbire ; 
but the simple farmer always telt more or 
less awkward in the presence of the young 
lady, who, tor her part rarely seemed to re- 
member that any social gulf lay between 
Grantham Hall and Bramble Farm. 

Isabel Grantham had plenty of faults ; 
but she had a fully compensating number 
of virtues, and there was in the whole 
range of her nature nothing small nor 
mean. She was the spoiled and petted 
child of the hottest-tempered, inost unrea- 
sonable man in the county, and she ruled 
him completely. Her father scolded and 
grumbled at her every day, but was firmly 
persuaded that there was not her equal in 
the universe. 

Isabel, staring at the fire with her black 
brows drawn down over gray eyes, seemed 
to have absolutely forgotten Stephen, but 
he, covertly eyeing her stately figure, cer- 
tainly did not forget her, for, had he been 
alone, he would probably have whistled to 
while away the time, Indeed, he had two 
or three times checked himself just on the 
verge of i. Just then the door opened and 
Sir John Grantham came bustling in. 

Sir Jobo always bustied. He was a 
plump and rosy little man, exceedingly 
pompous and self-important. He had a 
round and ruddy tace, lighted up by a pair 
of twinkling blue eyes and a nondescript 
nose. Sir John had more than once been 
taken for his own butler, who was, on the 
contrary, a very tall, handsome, and digni- 
tied personage. A shrewd man in matters 
that came under his daily observation, he 
was most simple in others, being at the 
same tine as soft-hearted as a girl, and the 
most sbort-tempered lit'le man in the three 
kingdoms, in the Baronetage or out ot it. 
Now he bustled across the room and sat 
down by the fire, not without a wince and 
a groan, however, tor one of 'Sir John’s 
short, plump legs was afflicted with that 
unpleasant bat decidedly aristocratic com- 
plaint, the gout, 

“Well, Keene,” said the Baronet, look- 
ing upathisagent. Sir John wore spec- 
tacles, but they usually either graced his 
torehead or were forgotten altogether, tor 
those sharp little eyes of his were as keen 
asahawk’s, “Well, Keene, so you're here 
again, then? I thought we had talked 
over everything this morning. What is 
wanted now, eh 7’ 

In bis straightforward way Keene ex- 
plained that the cottages in Apple-tree 
Lane were in a much worse condition than 
he had thought, and that there was abso- 
lutely no use in tinkering them. He want- 
ed Sir John’s authority to order the neces. 
sury repairs. 

Sir John, instead of giving it, retorted 
testily: “Eh, what? New roofs? Stuff 
and nonsense! The roofs were good 
enough ! Wouldn’tat all mind sleeping 
under them myself—not atall It is no 





usé pampering those people ; they were al- 
ways wanting something—the more one 





does for them, the more one might. If 
they want new roofs let them put them on 
themselves. Why, they’d be crying for 
new floors the next thing. Stuff and non- 
sense! Certainly not, sir. Won’t hear of 
is?’ 

And with this Sir John, having let off 
his customary tirade, tell back in his chair 
and commenced wondering what the prob- 
able cost of the repairs would be, while his 
bailiff looked halt-rueful, balf-amused, and 
isabel, turning her grey eyes from the fire, 
observed with perfect calmness : 

“How dreadtully absurd you are, papa, 
dear! What is the use of talking in that 
way?” ‘ 

“Eh ?’ cried “papa dear.”” Sir John was 
perfectly used to his daughter, but he al- 
ways appeared as though astonished at her 
audacious speeches, ‘‘What’s that, miss ? 
What do you mean, eh?” 

“W by that it’s quite ridiculous of you to 
keep Mr. Keene here, when, I dare say, he 
is in ever such a hurry, and to excite your 
dear old self so, just before dinner,” re- 
turned Miss Isabel, as placidly as though 
she were paying her sire the most exalted 
of compliments, and crossing the rug to 
fold her arms upon the back of his chair as 
she looked down at him. ‘What do you 
know a‘ out Apple-tree Lanes, and cot 
tages, and roofs, and things ? So tell him 
that you quite agree with all he says, and 
that you will be much obliged if he will 
do all that is necessary without troubling 
you further. That’s what you meact to 
tell him, isn’t it? So, Mr. Keene, please 
understand that Apple-tree Lane, and the 
cottages, and the roofs, are to be left entire- 
ly to your tender mercy until they are all 
that they should be. Pray take my kind 
remembrances to your sister. (ood night.” 

In her frank, queenly way she held out 
her hand again ; and Stephen, bowingéfirst 
over it and then to the Baronet, quietly 
left the room, too used to tt:is sort of ter- 
mination of interviews with Sir John to do 
more than sinile to himself as he thought 
once more what a very queer old fellow he 
was. 

As the door closed upon him, Sir Jobn 
drew the spectacles down over bis red nose, 
and through them looked up very fiercely 
at his daughter, and coughed. This cough 
was always a note of preparation with the 
Baronet, when he scented a battle. 


“HHem ! Look here, Isabel!’ he said 
sharply. 

“Yes, papa,’’ responded the young lady 
dutifully. 


“We must come to an understanding— 
you and 1.” 

“Certainly, papa. What about ?” 

‘What about, miss ?’’ cried Sir Jobn ir- 
ritably, getting up in a hurry, and tread- 
ing so hard upon the gouty foot that be had 
at once to sit down again. “What about, 
iniss ? Why, this impertinent interference 
of yours with my concerns—that’s what 
about! I won’t put up with it. Pretty 
thing. indeed, if chits of girls, not twenty- 
one yet, are to order their own fathers 
about! A nice state of affairs, upon my 
word !”’ 

“But I didn’t order you, dear ; it was 
Mr. Keene, you know: And you shouldn’t 
tell fibs, really. It is quite shocking at 
your age !”’ 

“Don't be impudent, miss! Didn’t I 
say I wouldn't put up withit? I say I 
won't have you send that fellow Keene off 
to do just as he pleases and play any racket 
he likes with my money ; and just after I 
had told him that Iwouldn’t give him au- 
thority for a brick. He’s the most extrav- 
agant scaup in the county, that fellow is. 
He'd have all those paupers eating off gold 
and silver if he had his way. He'll be the 
ruin of me.’”’ 

“Of course, dear, we know ie will ! You 
meant that this morning, didn’t you, when 
you told me that you would be lost with- 
out him, and that he managed everything 
a hundred times better than anybody else, 
and that you would trust him with every- 
thing vou had a thousand times sooner 
than any other man you knew? Now, 
dear, I just ask you if vou are not the very 
worst-tempered, most stupid old darling 
in all the world ?” 

Perhaps Sir John thought he was, or the 
hug with which his daughter accompanied 
the question was not to be resisted. At 
any rate he relaxed and took off his spec- 
tacles. 

“It’s a bad example, Isabel,” he said. 
“That is, a bad precedent, my dear.” 

“Ts it, papa?” ‘ 

“A very bad precedent. Why, bless my 
heart, if things go on at this rate, you 
know, people won't know who’s master 
here—you orl. Now, don’t you do it any- 
more.”’ 

_ Judging from the mischievous sparkle 
in Miss Isabel’s gray eyes, she had thor- 
oughly made up her mind on that point,if 





nobody else bad. But she only said, as she 
curled a lock of his grizzled hair over ner 
white fingers— 

“1 hope it will be very long before the 
Hall has any master but you, dear. It wii) 
never havea dearer or kinder one,although 
you _—_ you really have a most shocking 


“Eh?” cried Sir John, with a chuckle. 
“Don’t you be saucy, miss. Some one elsa 
has a temper too, it strikes me—eh ?’’ 

“Oh!’ His daughter tossed her hand. 
some héad, with a slight deepening of the 
bloom in her clear dark cheeks. “Or 
course { bave a temper! All the Granth- 
ams have, and 1 am rather proud than not 
of mine. People who haven’t tempers are 
always stupid, I think.” : 

“Obo !’ cried Sir John with another 
chuckle of amusement. ‘Open confession 
—eh, young lady ? But I wasn’t alluding 
to you, as it chances. That young rascal, 
Gerard, 1 meant.’’ 

“Oh,” said Isabel, and her heightened 
color taded a little, and the bla¢ék brows 
were drawn down over gray eyes, while 
her lips closed in a way that was certainly 
ominous, She turned around to her father, 
drawing up ber tall figure in a way that 
made the plump little Baronet in his big 
chair look smaller than ever. “You are 
very fond of talking about Gerard, papa,” 
she said with a frown, “and I am not going 
to pretend that I don’t understand you ; 
but I do wish that you wouldn’t do it. I 
know that he wants to marry me because 
I shall have money, although he is no 
nore in love with me than |] am with him, 
hard as he has tried to behave in the most 
approved sentimental way’’—and here 
the speaker laughed, as at the memory of 
something decidedly amusing ; ‘‘but I told 
you when I was seventeen, when you first 
spoke of it to me, that I wouldn’t be 
plagued about it and that! wouldn’t give 
an answer until 1 was twenty-one—and [ 
won’t! I may marry Gerard, perhaps, but 
it is a great deal more likely that | shall 
do nothing ot the kind.”’ 

‘*You won't?” cried Sir John helplessly, 
staring at the handsome rebel. 

“I say, most likely I shall not. We shall 
see. I am not twenty-one until the middle 
ot March, and that is five months hence. 
(;erard has gone off to catch talmon in Nor- 
way with that horrid creature MajorSbort- 
house—‘ Bob,’ as he calls him—with the un- 
derstanding that he is to be here for my 
birthday. Very well. When that time 
comes and brings bim with it, it will be 
quite soon enough for me to be teased 
about. So remember, papa,’’ with a laugh- 
ing gesture of warning, “Gerard Marling- 
ford is a tabooed subject until then, And 
there is not the least use in the world in 
your talking to me about him, for I shali 
only get cross with you if you do.”’ 

“But, my darling girl——’’ began the 
subjugated Sir John, with meek remon- 
strance. 

*¢But mé no buts’ !”’ cried Isabel gaily. 
‘-T won’t listen. I have delivered my ulti- 
matum, papa, and { expect you to respect 
it and obey me. Mind, if you tease me 
any more, or even attempt it, I'll elope 
with the very first man whom I can coax 
to help me, even if it is that dreadful little 
curate with the squint, and tke red hair, 
who had the audacity to write me a tormal 
proposal before I was fitteen.’’ 

“Oho !’ laughed Sir John. ‘Will you, 
miss? The little curate has a wife who's a 
regular six-footer—yes, by Jove !—and a 
half-dozen red-haired, squint-eyed young- 
sters into the bargain !”’ 

“Well, with somebody else, then,’’ re- 
turned Isabel, moving across the room to 
one of the long windowsand drawing aside 
the curtain with a restless gesture. Then 
she cried out in an altered tone, as she 
turned round with an astonished look : 
“Why, it is snowing heavily !”’ 

“Is it, my love ?’’ said the Baronet plac- 
idly. “Well, it is uncommonly cold, you 
know.” 

“{ know ; but we are notin the middle 
of October yet. What great flakes! Sure- 
ly we shall have a very severe wint-r.” 

Sir John was half asleep before tbe fire. 
He muttered drowsily : 

“Very likely. Keene said this morning 
it promised to be a teaser.”’ 

“I wonder if Mr. Keene is safe at home 
yet 7”? Miss Grantham said carelessly, #~ 
she idly let the curtain fall and came hack 
to the fire. 





CHAPTER III. 

TEPHEN KEENE was not at home 
S when the snow commenced to fal! —in-. 
deed, he was considerably farther away 
trom it than was Grantham Hal! its !f. 
The man whom he had to see about the re- 
pairs in Apple-tree Lane, lived at the tar- 
ther end of the long, straggling parish of 
Butterinead, and Stephen, a8 he lucked the 
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little green door in the park wall behind 
him, paused for a moment to consider. 
Should he go on and speak to the man now 
that he was, as it were, half-way there, or 
put it off until to-morrow ? 

His memory of how warm and cozy was 
the parlor at Bramble Farm, with its blaz- 
ing fire and closely-drawn curtains, might 
have decided him upon the latter course of 
action but for two things. He recollected 
Hester and her lover, who would probably, 
he thought, be quite comfortable without 
him ; and thén he remembered that busi- 
ness would call him in the opposite direc- | 
tion on the morrow. This last thought | 
was decisive, and he turned up his coat- 
collar and walked resolutely away towards 
the other end of the village. 

‘We sball have some snow before morn- 
ing, I expect,” he said to himself. 

But, although he said it, he was sur- 
prised enough presentiy, when the flakes 
began to fall—large flakes, which growing 
thicker and~ faster as they circled down, 
soon whitened his arms and shoulders, 
and eddied along the road before him in 
soft drifts. 

By the time this business was finished 
and he turned his face towards Bramble 
Farm again,the road before him was white 
and glistening. 

Stepping along briskly he soon came 
abreast of the Hall again, and left it be- 
hind him. He was just at tne point of the 
road where two lanes met—one a short cut 
to a neighboring hamlet, the other leading 
direct to his own home—when he halted, 
and only by an effort saved himself from 
stumbling forward. 

Absorbed in his thoughts, which were 
just then mainly of his sister and her lover, 
he had not noticed a heap which lay black 
against the whiteness of the freshly-fallen 
snow. 


Now, a8 he stumbled, he looked down, 
saw it lying there, aad, feeling rather than 
seeing what it was, knelt down beside it. 
He litted it to rest against him, and the 
folds of a great black cloak slipping aside 
as he did so, he fairly gasped. He had 
stumbled over the senseless body of a beau- 
tiful woman lying i. the snow. 

He looked at the pale face, from which 
the little black bonnet had fallen back, and 
at the dark lashes lying upon the waxen 
cheeks ; andthen being practical as well 
as puzzled, he raised the insensible form 
in hisarms, and walking but very little 
siower for its weight, strode down the lane 
towards his home, the lights of which soon 
began to twinkle out from among the 
trees, 

Hester Keene and her lover, sitting very 
comfortably over their staid love-making 
by the sitting-room fire, both started to 
their feet with simultaneous expressious 
and exclamations of astonishment when 
Stephen, pushing open the door with his 
foot, came striding into its warmth and 
brightness, 

Joseph Longcrott was constitutionally 
slow of tongue, and after his first aston- 
ished exclamation said nothing; but not 
so Hester. 


“Good gracious, Stephen,’’ sbe cried 
rather sbrilly, and with an involuntary 
housewifely glance at the neat carpet, upon 
which the melting snow was dripping 
both from her brother’s garments and the 
burden he carried, “‘what in the world is 
this? What is the matter ?”’ 

Stephen returned no answer. He strode 
across to the arm-chair from which his sis- 
ter had just risen, pushed it with his foot 
nearer tothe glowing fire, and stooping, 
gently placed within the wide arms of the 
chair the insensible form he carried. 

“Fainting’s the matter, if nothing else 
is,’ he said shortly. ‘Don’t waste time 
talking, Hester—there’s a good girl, now. 
Give me the brandy or something, and 
call the girls to belp you. Beg pardon, 
Joe, but I’ll talk to you presently. Ever 
hear of such a thing out of a story-book, 
now ?”’ queried Stephen wiping his fore- 
head. ‘J found her just at the top of the 
lane~almost fell over Ler, in fact. She had 
fainted in the snow. Lucky I passed, 
wasn’t it? Now, Hester, come! Here, 
Mary—Sarah !"’ cried Stephen, hurrying 
out to the door and raising his voice. 
“Make haste here, and have your wits 
about you. Can’t I help you, Hester? 
Poor child.” 

“What nonsense, Stephen !”’ returned 
his sister tartly, pausing in her task of 
loosening the senseless girl’s bonnet which 
she was doing with } erfect coolness— Miss 
Keene prided herself upon her self-posses- 
Sion and readiness in cases of emergency. 
“How can you help me? That is the 
Worst of you, you always get so absurd- 
ly excited whenever there is anything 
Wrong! There is nothing the matter with 


she is nothing ot the kind! Take Joseph 
with you into the kitchen and send the ser- 
vents here, if you want to do anything use- 
tul. 

Stephen, thus snabbed, and feeling him- 
self as helpless and as much in the way as 
it is usually the fate of men to find them- 
selves in similar circumstances, retired 
in becoming submission, his friend very 
gladly bearing him company. Then en- 
sued a vast deal of oustle in the sitting- 
room, much running up and down stairs, 
general confusion, which came to an end 
after the lapse of half an hour, when Hes- 
ter appeared at the kitchen-door, and beck- 
oned her brother out toa private confer- 
ence in the hall. 

Miss Keene’s lips were set in a severe 
line, and her face wore its gravest expres- 
sion of annoyance and disapproval. 

“Well, how do you get on ?” asked her 
brother cheerfully, Sollowing her to the 
foot of the stairs. But Stephen Keene knew 
the meaning of that expression, and dread- 
ed it as a weapon against which he had no 
power of fighting, and his cheerfulness 
sounded rather hollow. His sister ignored 
the question. 

“She—that young woman—has recovered 
now, Stephen, and is quite sensible. It is 
your business ; beyond what is absolutely 
necessary, I desire to have nothing to do 
with it. What am I to do next ?”’ 

Hester Keene would not have added the 
last sentence, or asked her question had 
she not seen an expression on her brother’s 
face which was not often there, and which 
made her aware he had made up his mind. 
Stephen did not often persist in having his 
own way in the face of her disapproval, 
but when he did she knew there was noth- 
ing for it but to yield with what grace she 
might. So, although it galled her, and al- 
though she was at once scandalized, angry, 
and suspicious, she asked the question, 
and with an air of forced patience stood 
waiting for her brother to reply, 

“TI should say that the sooner she was 
sound asleep the better. You can give her 
my room if you have no other ready, can’t 
you ?”’ 

“Exactly as you please. It isa risk, of 
course, to take ina person of this sort ; 
but, as I said, it’s your business, not mine,”’ 

“Rubbish !"’ cried her brother, almost 
roughly. ‘Don’t talk like that about the 
poor child, Hester—there’s a good girl ! It 
doesn’t sound kind, you know. Where 
was she going, did you say ?” 

“] don’t know,” returned Hester, in cold 
resentment ot histone. “She merely said 
that she lost ber way, and had been walk- 
ing since mid-day. That is true enough, 
I dare say for her skirt and shoes are abso- 
lutely soaked. ButI have asked her no 
questions.” 

“Ot course not, while she must be half- 
dead with cold and fatigue!’ said Steph on 
quickly. “I’m sureI hope she won’t be 
ill. Ought 1 togo tor the doctor, do you 
think ?” 

“Really, Stephen, how absurd you are !” 
Miss Keene cried tartly. ‘To think of 
your tramping right to the other end of 
Buttermead in a storm like this, and at 
this time of night, to fetch the doctor for a 
girl whom you never saw before, and who 
has probably run away from her friends or 
something.”’ 

‘(Run away ?’’ echoed her brother. “Why 
do you say that?” 

Hester shrugged her shoulders. 

“Merely because it seems to me more 
likely than anything else. There is some 
reason why she was wandering about in 
such a condition, 1 suppose, and in a place 
too of which she knows nothing. She act- 
ually asked me, when I told her where she 
was, if it was near Dover.”’ 

‘Perhaps she was going there,’’ Keene 
suggested. 

“Quite impossible. There are only a 
couple of shillings and a few coppers in her 
pocket. Besides, that would not account 


tor her tramping about instead of going by | 


train. She may bea servant out ofa 
place.”’ 

“A servant?’ Stephen repeated, recall- 
ing the delicate, waxen-pale face. “T don’t 
think she looked much like that.”’ 

‘*There are servants and servants,’’ said 
Hester. ‘“‘Atany rate, it may be so.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,’’ assented her 
brother, trying to settle the matter. “Well, 
we shal) hear al! about ber in the morning, 
I’ve no doubt; and in the meantime all 
that we can do is to make her comfortable, 
and the sooner that’s done the better. You 
didn’t ask her name, [ suppose ?’’ 

“No,” returned Hester, entering the sit- 
ting-room. “But I will if you like.”’ 

She so evidently meant to du so at once 
that Stephen lingered near the door and 
listened curiously. He heard her question 
and heard it answered ina low sweet voice. 





“She says her name is Nelly Carroll, 
Stephen. Tell Mary to bring up the gruel 
she is making when I ring, will you, 
please?” 

And Stephen went back to the kitchen, 
and obediently did as he was requsted. 

“Nelly Carroll —Nelly Carroll—Nelly.” 
Well, he thought, that name suited the 
girl with the delicate tace and long black 
lashes, whose voice was so clear and sweet. 
He sat down again by the kitchen fire, and 
lighting his pipe, stared absently at the 
broad, good-tempered face of his prospec- 
tive brother-in-law. 

Was this girl married? he wondered 
suddenly. No, no—impossible! And yet 
—why not? She was probably two or 
three and twenty,and it was at least likely. 
But still somehow he did not think it. It 
she were, she must have a pretty kind of 
husband to let her go wandering about in 
such a plight, poor child, that was certain. 
No, she couldn’t be married—it was ab- 
surd tothink of it. 

In fact Stephen Keens, the simple, 
straightforward, sensible master of Bram- 
ble Farm, did not want to believe that the 
girl called Nelly Carroll was married, and 
therefore the definite property of an un- 
known somebody, who, whoever he might 
be, ought certainly to be ashame of him- 
self. No;no doubt Hester—sbhrewd, tar- 
seeing Hester—was right in her surmise, 
and the poor child had run away fiom her 
friends—and she was quite right if they 
were not kind to her, he decided, feeling 
quite indignant with the supposed friends. 
As to her being a servant—well,he thought 
of the stout, ruddy, buxom, red-armed 
damsels who were the domestics at Bram- 
ble Farm, and at cnce dismissed that idea. 

Joe Longcroft, sitting opposite to him, 
thought he had never known his triend to 
be such dull company. Honest J0e’s cir- 
cle of thought was small. He »negan to 
wonder restlessly whether Stephen was 
“put out” by his having asked Hester to 
marry him without first consulting him. 
He hoped not, for Joe wanted everything 
to be proper and pleasant for his wedding. 
Perhaps Stephen was “put out.’ And yet 
Joe could not accuse himself of having 
been in too great a hurry, or of having 
made a secret of his intentions. Why, he 
had courted Hester for close on five :ears, 
walked home with her from church every 
Sunday without once missing, and had 
kissed ber under the mistletoe every Christ- 
mas. Surely that was plain enough. He 
might just say a word about it to a tellow. 
Honest Joe little thought that he had for- 
gotten all about it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
LE 


THE STYLE IN AFRICA.—The system of 
warfare followed by the Dahomians of Af- 
rica, is the usual barbarous one of surprise. 
When the King declares war—a formality 
which he carefully observes year aiter 
year—l.e rarely tells even the chief ‘vabo- 
ceers” the name of the town he intends to 
attack. The army marches out, and when 
within a day’s journey or so of ita unhappy 
objective point, silence, on pain of instant 
death, is enjoined, and no fires are permit- 
ted to be lighted. All stragglers are taken 
prisoners, and the army is led through a 
road cut through the bush, and not along 
the regular highways. 

The town is surrounded at dead of night, 
and just before daybreak a rush is made, 
and every man, woinan, or child not killed 
in the melee, is captured if possible, and 
sent to the Dahomian capital, Abomey, 
where some grace the succeeding custom 
(annual sacrificial cermonies), and others 
are sent as slaves todistant parts of the 
kingdom. Cannibalism, or something that 
approaches it very nearly, enters into the 
ninth or concluding ceremony of the year- 
ly custom. Four men, each furnished 
with sharpened sticks by way of fork and 
knife, are stationed in front ot the platform 
from which the victims are thrown before 
decapitation. 

When the first captive is beheaded, they 
take the body and cut off pieces of the 
flesh, which they rub with paim oil, and 
roast over a fire kindled in the square be- 
fore the platiorm. The human flesh is 
then skewered on the pointed sticks and 
carried around betore the crowd ; after 
which these fiends parade before the state 
prisoners, and go through the motions of 
eating the sickening morsels. They chew 
the meat before the terrified piisoners, but 
do not swallow it; and when they have 
worked upon the fears of the poor wretches 
tor a sufficient time, they retire, and, spit 
ting out the Hesh, take a medicine which 


acts an emetic. 

— “Le —  ————————— — 
A PiITrssUuRG streetcar driver says that 
his horses suffer severely on Sundays from 
the flies, because on thatday there are 80 
few horses on the streets that those that 
draw the cars are about the only ones on 








her beyond a fainting fit; she will come 
“round directly. And as for being a child, 


Hester came out to the door again. 








which the flies can dine. 


Bric-a-Brac, 


THE HEeELs.—Heels on the shoes first 
originated with the Persians. A person of 
low stature was regarded as an object of 
contempt, and, therefore, the heel was the 
happy thought of some one of the un- 
fortunates, thus providing by art that 
which nature denied. 


TAMING Horszee—The taming of horses 
in New Zealand is a somewhat crude sya 
tem. They decoy the horse into a swamp 
until his legs are securely embedded in it 
They then proceed to “gentle” him. The 
women sit on him, the men get astride him, 
and then puta little dog under his tail. 
The women shake their dresses in his face. 
When the horse is dug out he is quite 
tame. F 


THE Wire's NaMx.—There are many 
interesting facts about the marriage cere- 
mony. For instance, the wife’s taking the 
husband’s name in marriage. This prac- 
tice is derived from the ancient Romans, 
whose wives were called Julia, or Octavia, 
or Romola of so-and-so, the so-and-so being 
the husband’s name instead of her own 
surname. We follow this except in the 
use of the word “of.” 


First Caton Your Mosquito.—To re- 
move mosquitoes from a room mix four 
ounces of oil of cloves, two ounces of oil of 
peppermint, three ounces of oil of laven- 
der, eight ounces ot capsicum, eight ounces 
of camphor, half a pint of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and halt a pound of insect powder. 
Catch the mosquitoes, and give them half 
a teaspoontul every fifteen minutes. As 
soon as they begin to show signs of paraly- 
sis, hit them tenderly with a paving ram- 
mer. They can then be removed from the 
room without danger. 





From FLOWERS.—This pretty stery is 
told in regard to the origin of the capital, 
ortop of those pillars called Corinthian, 
seen in churches and public buildings, It 
is said that a loving nurse had placed a bas- 
ket of toys, covered with a tile, upon the 
grave of a Corinthian girl, and that in the 
spring time an acantbus plant, upon which 
it stood, sent forth shoots, covering the 
basket and curling over the tile, thus pro- 
viding a model directly imitated by 
Callimachos, a celebrated sculptor. 


WHITE AND BLack.—In treating a 
deseased negro in Leipsic for an u!cerous 
affection, it was found necessary to replace 
portions of the skin with pieces takenjfrom 
one or two white persons. These latter 
pieces gradually grew darker in color, and 
finally as black as the patient’s own skin. 
This singular fact led to an experiment be- 
ing made of transposing portions of black 
skin on a white patient, and it was tound 
that after a few weeks these began to grow 
pale. In less than fourteen weeks they 
had, in tact, grown so white as not to be 
distinguishable from the patient’s natural 
skin. 


THe First BRipGEs.—The first bridges 
of which we have any account were built 
in Kome 500 gs. c. The next in$Roman hia. 
tory was erected by Julius Cesar for the 
passage of the army across the Rhine. The 
Romans also built the first stone bridge 
which crossed the Tiber. China has the 
longest stone bridges in the world, but In 
dia the longest wooden one—over five 
miles. There is a trestle bridge across 
Lake Ponchartrain, in Louisiana, that is by 
far the longest in the world. The suspen- 
sion bridge at Niagara Falis, has a span of 
eight hundred feet, and the great New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge is over one 
thousand five hundred feet. 


THe Neanest SrTar.—Alpha, the lead 
ing star in the Constellation of the Centaur, 
is the nearest star to the earth, so far as 
known. Its distance is usually placed at 
fro 20,000,000,000,000 to 29,000,000, 000, 000 
miles from the earth. A star numbered 
Sixty-one, in the group of the Swan, is 
classed as second in distance, being put at 
about 14,780,990,000,000 miles distant from 
our globe. Most of the stars, however, are 
millions of timea further away from us 
than these. [ight travels about 196,000 
miies in every second of time; and yet 
with this inconceivably rapid velocity, it 
would take light about tweive years to tra- 
verse the space separating us from that 
star. 

—_> @-. > 

I wILt not speak so bad as I know of 
many ; 1 will not speak worse than I know 
ofany. Toknow evil of others and not 
speak it, is sometimes discretion ; lo speak 
evil of others and not know it, is always 
dishonesty. He may be evil himself who 
speaks of others upon knowledge, but he 
can never be good himself who speaks evi! 





of others upon suspicion. 
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THE SUNSET LAND. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFPFEY. 


In the far-off hills of the sunsetiland ; 

In the land where the long grass beads and quivers, 
Where the ghosts of nightand morning stand 

By the gleams and dreams ot the lonely rivers, 

Where the brown sedge waving, stoops and shivers 
Al the water's edge in the sunset land, 


Through the trackless paths of the sunset land ; 
Where the silence broods in a dream unbroken, 

And the days slip by Uke gralus of sand, 
Where the song unsung and the word unspoken, 
deem like a part of a nameless token 

of the wild wray wastes of the sunset land, 


‘on the snow-clad peaks of the sunset land ; 
As Uney ride iu the clouds se near to heaven 
Ip shadowy vastness, stern and grand ; 
Where gaunt old pines by the lightning riven, 
Moat. in the winds through their branches driven, 
(hu the crags and cliffs of the sanset land, 


Mid the rolling plains of the sunset land, 
Where the echoes drift in the tufted heather 

Iu the wake of breeZes sweet and blane ; 
Where the shadows go in a troop logether 
Across the baze in the fair Jane weather 

Iu the grassy dells of the sunset land, 


iy the wand’ riug streams of the sunset land, 
Where the ripples rise “mid the tall reeds bending 
\od feataway loan unknown strand ; 
And the shade and the sunlight slow descending 
balls where the votce of the water. blending 
~iogeof the sunset land, 
—_>  - > 


Fettered, Yet 


Free. 
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CHAPTER NAXIV.—(cONTINUED. ) 


vith: inelined her head aslightly,it se6imed 
\ us if ber white lips were too stiff to 
\ J torm the words she would have spoken; 
as she moved a step ortwo in the direction 

| the door she staggered as if she were 
out to fall; 1 caugut her by the arm with 
one band, and with the other, reached a 
cerafeot water from the breakfast table, 
tii od a tumoter from it, and held it to her 
ios. She swallowed a little at first with 
ditieulty, then she took the glass trou my 
hands, and drained it Ubirstily, eagerly, al- 
inost with avidity. 

**Thank vou, sir,’ sie said, in a more 
vatural manner, as she que tly diseuvage a 
her aru trominy clasp, Tact better now, 
This bas been # shock to me,’ 

TT can quite understand that,’ [ replied, 
‘And territie as it seen to vou) fear there 
is yet worse to come,’ ; 

“Can there be anythiug worse than 
death ?’ she said, in alow tone, 

“*Yes,’ | replied gravely,  ‘Sometioes 
circumatances arise which tuake death, sad 
as il in, even sadder, 
tiistress ? She will, no doubt, require your 
assistance, aud,’ | continued to the butler, 
‘T should like to speak to vou alone, before 
seeing Mrs. Beaumont.’ 

“Certainly, sir,’ he answered very ree 
specttully, ‘Will you come into another 
room?" 

“*T will speak to you here, if you please,’ 
I aaid quietly; and the housekeeper, woo 
was listening, glanced at me sharply and 
remained motionless, 

“In a low tone—every tone was tow in 
that dread presenece-——-the butler gave some 
orders to the other servants, whe left the 
roour. Aathey did so] went again to the 
couch and bent over the still form upon the 
cushions, the form which so short a time 
ago had been so full of lite and strength, 
and inthe possession and enjoyment of 
every faculty, bat whieh now was cold and 
stilland lifeless, T telt that the house- 
keeper Was watebing tie keenly; she bad 
made no attempt to leave the room, but 
stood, tall,stately flyure,in ber long,plum- 
colored gown, whose rich hues caught an 
added glow frou: the firelight. When I 
raised iny bead T ylanced at her, and was 
going to repeat my wish that she should 
leave Lhe room, Whenshbe advanced a lew 
steps towards ine. 

“67 bey your pardon, sir,’ she said linsti- 
ly: ‘Lapologize tor my disobedience, but 
inay T not hear what vou have to say about 
my taster? I have been in his servies for 
years; | have served him faithfully. My 
faithful service gives nea claim, I think. 1 
ought to be allowed ——’ 

“Something bitter,almost mocking in her 
low tones augered ine a little, and made ine 
Interrupt her. 

*Your claim can searcely be greater 
than your mistress’s,’ I sait coldly. ‘You 

“But she interrupted me almost fiercely, 

“ Ttis greater,’ she sad. ‘He nas not 
heen married long, and they did not agrees, 
aud sbe hated bi,’ she added passionately, 
yet not raising her voice above a low, sub- 
dued key ; ‘she will be glad that he y 

“But bere the butler interposed, address- 
ing ber with aqmet dignity whieh struck 
ine and roused oy admiration. I noticed, 
tov, that bis inanner towards her was not 
that of an equal, but rather of av interior ; 
he 4poke to her more as if she had been 
Mr. Beautmout's siater or daughter, not as 
though her position wasona par with his 
own, 

“*You forget yourself, Miss Heater,’ he 
said quietly. ‘It will be better for you to 
Ko to your rooms until you are caliner.’ 
“As he spoke he walked to the door and 








Will you go to your | 
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opened it. For a moment she hesitated, 
then she made a few steps towards the door, 
paused, hesitated again, and with a sudden, 
passionate gesture turned aud ran back to 
the couch upon which the dead man lay, 
and sank, or rather, so vehement were her 
inovements, flung herself upon her knees 
beside it. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!’ she murmured 

ssionateiy. ‘lL loved you—I loved you! 
f weale have died rather than bave hurt a 
bair of your head, and—oh, my heart—oh, 
my heart!’ 

“Sue litted her hands to ber head, glanc- 
inog wildly around; ber tingers bad touched 
thone of the dead aud the chill seemed to 
have reached her inmost being. 

* So cold!’ she murmured, taintly now, 
for the unnatural passion wasdying out and 
with it ber strength was failing. ‘So cold ! 
And he will not speak to me! But he is 
not dead —he is not dead—no, no, no, not 
dead I" 

“Both Horrocks and I had drawn near 
her; anv momentary distrust of her had 
vanished and only intense compassion re- 
ma‘ned. ‘That her suflering was scute and 
bitter was but too evident, aud what was 
equally evident also was that the dead man 
had been dearto her—that she had loved 
nin with a great and passiovate love. I 
bent over her aud tried gently to raise her 
from Ler knees, but she resisted ime with a 
fierce strongth which 1 knew would very 
soon fade into weakness. 

“*T will not go—I will not leave him!’ 
she cried out wildly, graspiug the cushions 
convulsively with her long slender fingers 
—-her hands were large as becaine her size, 
but white and beautitul, ‘No one can come 
between us! Mine! She never loved him 
~-she bated hiin—-she wished him dead,and 
I--and I--ah, Heavens!” 

“A cry of unspeakable horror broke froin 
her, she threw out ber aruss and let them 
fall across the motionless forin on thecouch 
by which she knelt, and vowed her head 
upon them, uttering little, imarticulate 
sounds, half :noans, half cries, which were 
most distressing to listen to. Never in all 
my professional experience had I «assisted 
at a scene 80 tragic, 80 mouratal; never, I 
think, will it be obliterated froin yy wind ; 
the beauty of the dead tece,lyipg white and 
still, thrown up clearly by the dark, rich 
hue of the velvet cushions, 8» quiet, #0 un- 
tuuched by the wild despair of the Knee!- 
ing wowau, whose tair hair, loosened by 
her agitation and escaped from its fasten- 
ing, fellin great inasses over ber shoulders, 
aud whose white hands were clasped and 
writhing in her agony; the stately room, 
with its beauty and luxury; the undis- 
turbed breakfast table; the gloomy moan 
ot the wind among the trees; the swish of 
the rain upon the w.ndow panes. All these 
things added to the mournfuluess of the 
xcane, which is, ] tnink, faithinully photo- 
yraphed on iny memory. I believe that 
for inany years to come I shall only have to 
shut uy eyes and I shall see it all as ciear- 
iv as L did this morning. 

“Again 1] beut over her, and tried to lilt 
her fromthe ground; again she resisted, 
butinore feebly, looking up at me with 
eyes which were at once wild and reproach. 
tul and piteous, 

“Why not leave ime here?” she saia 
faintly. ‘I cannot hurt him apy more now! 
Twill not go! He does not reproach ime 
now; he doer not spurn me! I— , 

*ller voice failed ber; her annatural ex- 
citement had exhausted her strength ; she 
no longer resisted iny endeavors Lo assist 
her, but she was powerleas to second thein, 
aud she was utterly incapable of standing 
without support, Horrocks caine to my as- 
sistance, and between us we lifted her to 
her feet; her eyes were fixed and glassy ; 
but weak as she was she tried to struggle 
agaist her Krowing faintuess, 

“sf am not ill,’ she muriured, even 
while her head sank forward on her breast, 
her face looking deathlike, shaded by tne 
loosened mnasses of berhair. ‘Let mo go! 
I want to go to his widow, to——’ 

“A dreadial laugh broke trom her lips, I 
felt hor weight grow heavier upon my arm, 
We assisted her to crossthe room, and just 
as we reached the door her eyes closed, ber 
head tell back, she dropped a dead weight 
into ourarms. Between us we carried her 
outot the room into the hall. Some ot the 
wo'nen servants were still lingering there ; 
we placed the unconscious woman on a 
couch and summoned them io her assist- 
ance, and giving thein a few «directions «as 
to her treatinent, I went back to the dining 
room with the butler, At the door I paused 
and looked back, standing tor a moment to 
see the result ol their wministrations, They 
had placed cushions under her head; one 
maid was chating her hands, another Lath- 
ing her tace,a third was holding salts to her 
nostrils; she was already recovering ; her 
eyes Were open, and she was making a 





| Slight effort to litt herself from her recum- 





bent position,au effort one ol her attendants 
instantly seconded by raising ber in her 
arins. A vivid recollection of her face with 
the light of returning consciousness upon 
it, her fair bair fraiwing it, went with meas 
we entered the dining room again and 
closed the door.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

PVE rain was still falling heavily and re 
| inorselessiy, as it seemed, as I closed 

the dining room door upon myselt and 
Horroecka, but it was not failing with the 
saine steady downpour which had accom- 
panied my ride from Lianarvon; the wind 
had risen during the interval, and blew 
roughly, but uncertainly,in sadden violent 
gusts which every now and again dashed 
the rain against tue broad plate glass win- 
dows of the Gien House, with a tierce, hiss- 
ing sound. It was very dark, the sky was 
heavy and lowering, the bouse sbut in by 
hills, caught the gloom sensibly, the tire in 


the dining room had burnt into a rea glow- 
ing mass, which gave forth po flame toilla- 
minate the gloom of the room,and gave the 
features of the dead inan a transient look 
of life, as it had done « few minutes previ- 
ously. 

“His reat looked very peaceful and solemn 
as 1 stood fora moment contemplating ft, 
thinking what a superb specimen of inan- 
hood had been suddediy deprived of life, 
one, too, who was surrounded by all that 
sees to make life beautiful, and desirable, 
and good. Perhaps | over-rated the power 
ot weaith, perbaps it had not given him 
bappiness; it Joes not do so always, as 
many arich man will testify. 

“Turning away from the couch, I crossed 
the room,motioning Horrocks to follow me, 
and stationed myself in one of the recesses 
of the deep windows; these were shaded 
by heavy velvet curtains,and the deep win- 
dow-seais were comfortably cushioned. I 
felt, however, too anxious and restless to sit 
down ; ny mind was full of doubt and anx- 
jety and distress, [ stood leaning against 
the heavy oa.en frames, while Horrocks 
stood opposite, waltiug with an air of sub- 
dued excitement and expectation, bis face 
full of curiosity and trouble, 

“It was some minutes Lelure I broke the 
silence; the wind-iriven rain dasbed 
against the windows witha violence which 
seoned to threaten the stout plate-glass in 
their frames; the trees outside bowed and 
bent to the storm; the prospect before tue 
windows was dreary enough to make ine 
shudder, as I turned from it and addressed 
the butler. 

“tam going tospeak to you in confi- 
dence,’ 1 said, gravely and impressively ; 
‘] teel that l can do so, Your long service, 
which has aiso been I am sure a faithful 
service, will justify iny doing so in the— 
the very difficult position in whieh T am 
placed.’ 

«>You may trust me, sir,’ the oan said, 
with a grave, steady simplicity which I 
liked. 

+f believe I may,’ I replied ; ‘but first I 
must ask you tlourder a groom to be In 
readines to ride tothe telegraph office at 
Lianarvon station. I presyme you can 
furnish tne with the addresses of your inas- 
ter’s relations?’ 

“Tbe wnan’s answer was brief, but to the 
point. 

‘He bas no relations, sir.’ 

** «No relations!’ I echoed in surprise, 

“*None, sir. He was an only son, as I 
Lave often beard bim say, and his parents, 
my late master and mistress, died many 
years ago.’ 

‘*¢+Has he no intimate friends to whoin I 
can send ?’ I asked. ‘Youcan get me his 
lawyer’s address, of course, and perhaps I 
had better consult Mra, Beaumont as to 
whom she would wish to send.’ 

‘¢ Sir,’ replied the servant earnestly, and 
with evident sincerity ; ‘I am: sure when 
you see ny inistress, you will say that she 
is in no fit state to be troubled, She is very 
young, and she was in the room this morn- 
ing When my master was taken, and her 
senses seeined to leave her from the ter- 
ror.’ 

**] looked at him keenly, and he went 
su— 

‘*+] will take the risk, sir,’ he continued 
as earnestly. ‘My master olten allowed me 
to acton my own judgment. I shall be 
giad to carry out any directions you may 
wish to give. I beg ot you not to send for 
mny mistress for any instructions, but to do 
what you may consider right to be be done 
under these dreadiul circumstances.’ 

**The tman’s manner impressed ine strong- 
Iv, and I besitated no longer. 

*«*T will do 80,’ [ said quietly. ‘I hope I 
shall do right. Unfortunately uow an bour 
more or less canuct signify, and we will do 
what we think right.’ 

“My position was certainly a painful one, 
[ knew that the unfortunate master of the 
(#len House bad died trom poison, and I 
feared to take any action which could hin- 
der tbe discovery of how it had been ad- 
mninistered, or the cause of justice, From 
where I stood in the recess 1 could see 
through the opening in the curtains, the 
motionless form upoa the couch, the up- 
turned beautiful, inarble face, the hands 
crossed reverentiy upon bis breast, a great 
diainond gleaming on the finger of the left 
band, I felt the responsibility and anxiety 
ot tiny position keenly, and | am sure my 
face was pale as I addressed my couui- 
panion. 

“*My position here,’ I said gravely, ‘is 
both peculiar and painful. We are so far 
lromany town, 80 utterly out of reach of 
immediate advice and assistance, that I feel 
the responsipility keenly. Indeed the po. 
sition is so diflicult an one tuat I hardly 
know how to proceed. In my ex perience 
I have had nothing which could help ine 
in this matter ; we must act together, and I 
think, nay, I feel sure, that I can depend 
upon your assistance,’ 

“*T will do iny best, sir,” he said earn- 
estly. 

“Then answer tiny questions as frankly 
and fully as you can,’ | rejoined. ‘It will 
be the best service you can render your 
late iaster,and—I could vot help my voice 
Shaking #littte as I thought of her—‘his 
poor wife,’ 

**You may depend upon iny doing so,’ 
he said quietly, and his evident sincerity 
and singieness of purpose impressed me 
favoravly. 

‘The housekeeper,’ I began thought- 
fully. ‘You called her Miss Hesier; what 
8 ber name ?’ 

**It is Brand, sir.’ 

“*Weil, she said a few minutes since that 
your taster and mistress did not agree well 
together,’ 

“She did, sir.’ 

l ‘**Was ber assertion true ?’ 
“It was, sir, I ain grieved to say.’ 





| 





“*They were not happy ?’ 

** *No, sir.’ 

***ciow was that?’ 

“The butler hesitated a little. 





**1 do not know, sir,’ he said, ‘except it 


was the difference of age between them,’ 

***Difference of age?’ I repeated. ‘Mr, 
Beauinont looks a young man." 

«He was not old,sir; but he would have 
been forty-three on bis next birthday in 
January, aad my mistress is only twenty. 
She is very young for her years, too,’ he 
continued ; ‘or rather, she used to be until 
they came here,’ 

**She did not like being bere?’ 

The butler !ooked out at the gloomy 
landscape, the dark, lowering sky,the bil!s 
risiog against it and seeming to mingle 
with tin one dark,threatening mass, The 
look was eloquent. 

* Is it likely,sir ?’ he asked with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘My tnistress bas 
been used t> gaisty aud visicors and balls ; 
it was hardly to be expected tiat she shouia 
settie down here with any pleasure,’ 

* ‘Not unless sie eared tor her husband,’ 

remarked ; ‘in wuich case she would not 
haveuninded so much.’ 

“I could not help thinking at the mo- 
nent, of my own dear wile, who had not 
hesitated to leave her own bright family 
circle, and tbe lively County town, of which 
she was the belle, to share iy lonely home 
in the Weish bills, and whu bad always 
seemed happy, even under adverse circum- 
stances, 

*¢Was thatthe cause of their disaygree- 
ment ?’ I asked. 

s+ *No, sir.’ 

“There was another reason ?’ I asked, 
looking at hitn quickly. 

« ‘Yes, sir—thuv reason why he brought 
ber here. My mistress is tlought very 
bandsoine, and Mr. Henry—1l mean Mr. 
Beauimont—was very jealous, 

“I gave a sudden, sharp exclamation 
which [ could not repress, and looked at 
him with swilt and sucden scrutiny. With 
a quickness of perception which the vtier 
had not attributed to him, be interpreted 
the look, and interpreted it correctly. 

* ‘He bad no reason, sir,’ he said quickly. 
‘My mistress liked admiration and pleas 
ure, naturally, but that was all. Nu one 
ever spoke lightly of her, or had occasion 
to do 80, otherwise— we servants hear every- 
thing, sir—we should have heard. Butmy 
master’s jealousy quite blinded bim, sir.’ 

***You are luyal to your inistress,’ I said 
quietly. 

** +] aun just, sir,” be answered promptly. 
‘I had known — master froin bovnood, 
and be was a g friend to tne, and 1 loved 
biuw ; but be was not just to my mistress, 
My wistress bas her fauits, vo doubt, but 
young as sbe is, she is a proud lacy, wo 
proud to let herself be spoken of as some 
Jadies are spoken of; and Lam only tel- 
ling you what I believe. 1 loved my mas 
ter,’ he went on, his voice a littie unsteady; 
‘] bave kuown and served him, tian and 
boy, tor thirty years, but I cannot helpown- 
ing that be was not always just or patient 
with his young wile.’ 

***You arean honest fellow !’ I said, in- 
voluntarily extending tiny band to him, in 
an impulse of cordiality 1 could not resist. 
‘it is fortunate for us all, that you are so 
worthy of contidence. So your inaster and 
mistress lived unbappily tegetber ?’ 

* ‘Unfortunately yes, sir,’ be answered. 
‘My mistress did not wish to come into 
Wales; she resented coming here very 
much.’ 

‘*-So much that other members of the 
household besides yourself and tne Louse- 
keeper were aware o! that resentment ?’ 

‘*+Yes; it has been spoken of in the ser- 
vants’ bail, I ain sorry to say.’ 

** *Who was blamed for 1?’ 

‘**My master, sir, chiefly ; especially by 
the maid-servants, who did not like being 
here auy better than the mistress bersei!.’ 

‘**Have you ever heard angry words |»- 
tween your waster and inistress ?’ i 

*¢ <1 au sorry to say that I have, sir,’ said 
Horrocks in a distressed voice, a joo ol 
suaine crossing his face. 

* ‘Oiten ?’ 

‘© ‘Tolerably often, sir.’ 

** ‘Recently.’ 

‘© ¢Y @s, sir.’ 

* ‘Have the discussions or quarrels Leen 
nore trequent of late ?’ 

**Yes, sir, My wistress did not see: to 
mind much until they came Lere. She 
used to laugh sometimes, and pretend to 
think Mr, Henry was joking, and some- 
times she used w cry and treinble, and even 
faint, when Mr. Henry bad leit ber, her 
inaid told me. Sle was timid and nervous 
until they camne bere; then she changed 
some w hat.’ 

** ‘How ?’ 

“*Sue seemed to grow desperate, sir. 
She was so lonely. She did net seem to 
care what became of her. Mr. Beaumont 
liked riding and driving, but sue would 
never go with him. She sat at home alone, 
or inooned about the grounds moping like. 
Sbe had no friends, you see, sir; sie Whe 
had had so maay ; she had no one to talk 
to even.’ 

‘**There was Miss Brand.’ 

‘* ‘My mistreas never liked Miss Brand, 
Doctor Price. If she bad nad her will, Miss 
Hester would bave been sent away long 


** ‘But this sees rather tyrannical con- 
duct on Mr. Beaumont’s part.’ 

“*Mr. Heury liked hisown way, sir, and 
has been used to bave it all his life. He 
was fond of wy mistress and proad of her, 
very proud, :ut be was determined t 
break berin. I heard him say 80.” _ 

“To ber?”’ 

“To Miss Brand, sir, in her presence,’ the 
man replied, 

“‘*Miss Brand enjoyed his confidence 
then I asked. ‘She has lived in his service 
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for some time ?” 

« ‘Miss Brand is nota servant, sir. Mr. 
Henrv treated her as an equal. It was sie 
herself who called berself housekeeper. 
Sbe was my late mistress’s adopted daugh- 
ter,said Mrs, Beaumont,I took her when she 
was quite a cbild, and educated her and 
treated ber as if she were her own child, 
When my late mistress died, Miss Hester 
remained at Mr. Beauinont’s estate, the 
Towers, He did not live bere bi:nself un- 
til be married; be was always traveling 
abroad,” 

“A silence followed; the butle:’s story 
bad interested me greatly, and the last few 
sentences had explained Miss Brand's su- 
perior refinement and grace. I could not 
help wondering a little that Mr. Beaumont 
had not loved this beautiful woinan who 
bad been so well known to him, and who 
had evidently loved him with a great and 
passionate love. I thought, tov, how great 
his anguish must bave been when he brought 
home his wile, and wondered if he could 
have found pone more beautiful than Hester 
Brand. 

“I can bardly tell when during our con- 
versation the suspicions bad struck me, 
which he deepened every moment since, 
Heaveu knows that I was reluctant to eu- 
tertain them for one brief moment, but they 
would not be dismissed. Ot what would 
not a woman rendered desperate by in- 
justice and unfounded jealousy be capa- 
ble? 

‘“*+Where do your inistress’s friends 
live?’ I asked. 

‘**My mistress is an orpban, sir. She has 
but one sister, who is inarried and lives in 
India.’ 

“T could not repress a vexed sigh, every- 
thing seemed to add tothe difficulty of the 
situation. 

“*Have you heard harsh words from 
Mr. Beaumont to bis wife, lately ?’ I askod 
after a pause, 

*As Jately as last night, sir, when | took 
tea into the drawing room after dinner.’ 

‘“*Who waited at breakfast this morn- 
ing?’ 

‘667 did, sir.’ 

“*Were you in the room when your imas- 
ter was taken ill?’ 

‘sT was not, sir. 
with bim.’ 

“*They were not on bad terme still, I 
suppose P” 

‘**No, sir,Mr. Henry looked quite happy, 
anc my mistress was different, gentler and 
quieter. He kissed her, too, when he said 
good morning to her, and she siniled; it was 
rather a furced smile, but it made her look 
happier. She looke:l oney ill and nervous, 
and as white as the tablecloth, sir. When I 
put the hot dishes on the table, I left the 
room and did not go back until the bell 
rang Violently. I found my master stand- 
ing supported by my mistress, evidently 
suffering greatly. I helped him to a couch 
and got some brandy. He seemed half un- 
conscious; she was supporting his head 
upon her sboulder, 1 gave ber the brandy 
to give him, but——’ 

“He paused, turning very pale as he re- 
called the painful scene, 

‘**But——?’ I said gently, greatly inter- 
ested in his narration. 

“But he opened his eyes, looked at her in 
such a strange way, and pushed away the 
brandy, trying to speak and panting for 
breath. My mistress was trembling very 
inuch, and seemed ready to faint as she 
shrank away a little; then all of a sudden 
he put out his hand and drew ber again to 
his side and laid his head on ber shoulder. 
I sent oft for you, sir, but 1 think he did 
not live inany minutes; he lay against her 
Shoulder with her arms round biin; he was 
breathing heavily and gasping, his eyes 
were wide open, staring and glassy; he 
tried to swallow the brandy when she gave 
itto hii, but he could not; his eyes closed 
then. I thought he was gone, but the next 
inoment they opened and looked up at her 
with a look of such horror that it made me 
treinble, Then he said, in a stran thick, 
hoarse voice, ‘She has dove for me! Poor 
Cecil!’ and he turned his face to hers, ‘Kiss 
tne,’ be said, and as she did so he fell back, 
rigid as he is now. Wedid all we could, 
sir, but—’ 

“*There was nothing to be lone; be was 
dead. Hecould not have survived many 
ininutes,’ I told him, adding hastily, ‘And 
your mistress?’ 

“She seemed turned to stone at first, sir; 
then like one whose wits were gone. After 
a little time her maid induced her to leave 
the room. We alinost nad to carry her,sir ; 
she was shaking like a leaf, and could not 
stand.’ 

“Did she speak -did she say 
thing ?’ 

‘**Notaword, sir. She never took ber 
eyes off his face while she was in the room. 
1 think the shock will kill her, Doctor 
Price!’ 

‘**] will see her presently,’ I said grave- 
iy, doubts and fears and suspicions crowd- 
ing into my mind until I could scarcely 
think calinly. T'rying to put these aside, 
for the present, at least, I wrote a telegram 
to Mr. Bevan, alawyer and friend of the 
deceased, and despatched messages to Mr, 
Hopetoun, the coroner, and to the police 
station at Lianarvon ; then, having locked 
the dining room door and removed the key, 
which 1 kept in my own possession until 
the arrival of the proper officials, I told 
Horrocks to send Mrs. Deanencnt's maid to 
her mistress to inquire it she could see ine, 
— sitting down in the hall, awaited her 
reply. 


Only my mistress was 


anv- 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


house. Either the servants were tuo 





A wots “ih silence reigned in the 


much subdued by the terrible event 
Wuich had taken place in their midst, even 
‘+ discuss the subject with any animation, ! 


or their premises were too remote from the 
hall to allow their voices to reach it, The 
Glen House might have bad no other occu- 
panteave myself and its dead master tor 
all the signs of life aud movement which 
were there. Outside, the wind moaned 
among the hills, and the rain fell heavily 
still, but within,the stillness was so intense 
that I started «ben it was broken by a solt 
frou-frou on the ataire, I looked up hastily, 
and saw Miss Brand coming slowly down, 
her fair hair falling over her shouiders, her 
long, dark-hued gown sweeping over the 
rich eastern carpets. She caine on slow! . 
witha measured movement which eae be 
ber walk almost mechanical! ; ber face was 
white as death, her eyes fixed,her lips tirim- 
ly set; there was no expression on her face, 
it was like a stiff, white mask, only the 
7 and glassy eyea gave it a look of 
e. 


“Although she passed quite close to my 
chair, she did not see ne; the skirts of her 
dress swept over ny feet, but she took no 
heed of my presence; nay, she was quite 
unaware of it. She crossed the ball, and, 

ring straight to the dining room door, en- 

eavored to open it. Finding it did not 
jeid to her touch, she started and drew 
k, then tried again and failed. An angry 
exclamation broke from her, she turned 
away, putting ber band up to her torehead 
with a gesture of bewilderment. Rising, I 
advanced towards her; she looked at ine 
steadily fora moment, then a gleam of 
recognition crept into her eyes. 

““*Did you lock the door ?’ she asked very 
haugbtily. 

“] answered in the »ffirmative. 

“ ‘Why did you do sv?’ 

Because | did not wish anvone to enter 
the room yet,’ Lreplied quietly. 

***He ia still there?’ sue asked, and I 
could see with what 4 convulsive pressure 
her fingers closed over the folds of her 
gown as she spoke, 

+ Yen,’ 

“*Then by what right do you exclude 
ine?’ she asked passionately. 

**] exclude you as I have excluded 
others,’ I replied coolly. ‘Because I do not 
wish any intrusion there until——’ 

‘**Until?’ se queried breathlessly. 

‘““¢Until I bave placed the matter in the 
bands of those competent to deal witn 
it!’ 

“She looked at me wildly. 

66] —]| do not understand,’ she said faint- 
ly. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

+] mnean that the circuinstances of Mr. 
Beaumont’s death must be carefully in- 
quired into by people competent and etm- 
powered to do 80,’ 

“She swayed slightly backward as if she 


were going to fall, but rallied immedi- 
ately. 

“Go on,’ she said imperiously. ‘I do not 
understand yet.’ 


“*Do you uot?’ I said coldly yet gently. 
She angered me, yet she aroused iny coim- 
passion. “I'ben, in plain words, there will 
have to be an inquest. Mr, Beaumont died 
from poison. We inust ascertain, if possible, 
how it was administered to him; whether 
the case is one of suicide, of accidental 
death, or of mnurder.’ 

“She was silent fora moment, then she 
inclined her head. 

“*Thank you,’ shesaid quietly. 1 aunder- 
stand now.’ 

“She turned away and walked quietly 
upstairs again, but it seemed to me that, 
calm assbe was, she walked slowly and 
with difficulty, and tbat her hand leaned 
heavily on the carved oak rail of the balus- 
trade. 

“T resumed my seat, saddened and puz- 
zled; this woman seemed such a strange 
mixture of weakness and strength, of re- 
serve and passion. I could believe her to 
be capable of a most devoted and passion- 
ate love and equally capable of a deep and 
ardent hatred. I fancied that as sbe had 
loved Mr. Beaumont with « great and = pas- 
sionate devotion, so she bated his young 
wife as deeply and as passionately. 

“My reverie was interrupted by the 
simultaneous appearance of Horrocks and 
a smartiy~<iressed maid-servant, looking 
alarmed and excited. 

“éMrs, Beausnont 1s not in her room, air,’ 
said the butler anxiously. ‘We cannot find 
her in the house!’ 

“ ‘How is that?’ I asked, rather sharply. 
‘The maid should not have left her.’ 

“*} did not leave her, sir,’ the woman 
said teariully, ‘until Miss Brand caine and 
sent me away. I stayed with her until she 
was better. Sve was calmer when Miss 
Brand came, and she said if my mistress 
were ill she would ring for ne,and sent me 
away.’ 

“*Where is Miss Brand now? [nquire 
whether slie left Mrs. Beaumont in ber 
rooms.’ 

4] did ask her, sir,’ sobbed the maid. 
‘She said, ‘Yes, of course,’ xnd was angry 
witb we for asking. Ob, Mr. Horrocks, | 
believe she bas run away and destroyed 
herself!’ 

“sIf you cannot talk sense, you had _ bet- 
ter say nothing,’ the butler said angrily. ‘1 
ain atraid she must have gone out, sir,’ he 
added, turoing to me; ‘she was always so 
fond of going into the groun:is,’ 

“*Tbis ia no weather for her to be out,’ 
I said dejectedly. age. 

“ ‘She had only a thin white peignoir, 
the maid interpolated; ‘she would be wet 
to the skin in five minutes,’ 

“The sooner we ascertain where she is 
the better,’ | remarked curtly. ‘There is 
no time to be lost.” 

“Desiring the waid-servanls lo wake # 
closer search iu the house, Horrocks and 
inyself and #oine of the mnen-servants went 
out inte tbe grounds, and (here, alter nearly 


an hour’s search, we found her, the poor 


child! 
“Self-posseased #Ur~eOD 45 I au, accus 


|; aria, 


EVEN ING POST. 


toed to sad sights in the exercise of my. 
Profession, a thrill of alaria and apprehen- 
sion shook me when I first caught right of 
a white object thrown down, as it seemed, 
at the foot ol one of tue elm trees in the 
shrubbery, like « ower beaten down with 
storm and rain. She was so stil!, so utterly 
motionless, that at first, as Horrocks and 7 
bent over her, we thougit that she was in- 
sensible, but at the tirst geutle touch of my 
hand ov her arm she shuddered all through 
her slight trame, to which the drenched gar- 
nents were clinging like cerements, 

“Her face was hidden; all I could see 
was « slender form and a profusion of 
golden hair, which was plaited round her 
bead 80 closely and tightly that it still re- 
tained much of its dainty orderliness, 
Never before nad 1 seen such beautiful 
hair, it struck me even then; it was not 
perhaps quite se luxuriant, plentiful though 
it was, as Miss Brand’s; but while the latter 
wus of a dull, fair, flaxen hue, this was of 
that pure golden tint like tureads of yellow 
floss silk which one sees ou children’s heads, 
but rarely on that of a grown-up person. 

“Making asign to Horrocks to speak to 
ber—I thought his voice, being familiar to 
her, would perhaps startle her less than 
my own—l waited anxiously, standing 
where Ler eyes would not rest upon me 
when she raised her head. ‘T'wice the but- 
ler spoke to her in a voice stirred by emo- 
tiou, with a gentioness which I could not 
but admire, but she did pot heed ; it was 
only when, putting him aside, I fitted her 
to her feet, that she showed any conscous- 
ness, save that long shudder, of our pres- 
ence. Her eyes netmine full of affright 
and terror and distress, At any other time 
her beauty would have forced an exciaia- 
tion trom my lips, but I was too anxious 
and alarmed to give it nore than # passing 
thougbt. Yet, even in her extreme pallor 
and agitation and distress, she was wonder- 
fully lovely. Her beauty was as delicate 
as Miss Brand's was iwassive and stately, 
but it was quite its equal, while her tace 
avguired an added charin by the fact that 
her eyebrows ail evelashes were quite 
biack, and contrasted sharply with the gold 
of ber har, 

‘“*What is it?’ she said, in a low, tremb- 
ling tone, ooking from one to the other 
with ao more recognition in her eyesas they 
rested on Horrocks than when they rested 
onme. ‘Who wants me? Can’t you leave 
ne alone? Tain pot doing any harm ; but 
it is cool bere and my head burns so,’ 

“*We want you to return to the house,’ | 
suid yeutly. “This is no place for you, Mru, 
Beaumont ; you are wet and cold, and you 
will make yourself ill if you remain out 
here.’ 

‘*She looked at me vacantly. 

“<«f cannot go back to the Louse,’ she 
said, shaking her head, which had sunk 
forward on her breast; ‘she is there. She 
drove ine out; she said that I—that I—that 
I > She put up her bands to her head, 
evidently making astrong effort to recall 
something. ‘I forget,’ she said dreamily in 
4 minute,—‘but it does not matter; only | 
cannot go back to the house, or’ (bending 
torward and speakiug vontidentially) ‘she 
will kill me, you know!’ 

‘*Horrocks looked at ine, amazement and 
fear in his glance. I saw at once that the 
unhappy giri’s mind had given way under 
the shock of her husband’s death, and that 
brain fever was almost incvilable alter the 
excitement and exposure. 

‘ae required all our efforts and ne little 
diplomacy to induce her to return to the 
house, but at length we succeeded in win- 
ning ber confidence and she consented to 
do 80, She walked between us quickly, 
with feverish strength. Onoe or twice she 
stumbled and would have fallen but tor 
our assistance; but she seemed scarcely 
conscious of our presence, or of the pour- 
ing rain, or of her drenched garments, 
She muttered a few inrrticulate words once 
oc twice, but that was ail, 

‘As we reached the house, however, 4 
gleam of consciousness crept into her eyes ; 
she paused and began to tremble very 
inuch, resisting my efforts to lead her into 
the house. ‘Not there, not there; any 
where but there!’ she muttered. But | 
was by this time so anxious lo bave her 
under snelter, and her wet and drippivg 
cluthes removed, that 1 gently insisted and 
led her, still resisting, inte tue ball. 

“Some of the women servants were wail 
ing there. They came hurrying forward 
with exclamations ol surprise apd pity, aud 
I was giving Mra, Beauinont’s maid some 
hurried directions, wueun Miss Brand cau 
down the broad oaken staircase, looking 
calin and composed, ber bair bound up, 
aud all traces Of agitation ellaced save her 
extreme pallor, | 

“Her appearance had au instantaneous 
eifect ou Mrs, Beaumont, who was crossing 
the hall, leaning on ber ald; se stopped 
aud stood still, staring at ber as if she were 
suddenly turned to stone ; then she began 
to beat the air violentiy with ber handa,and 
sbriek after shriek sounded through the 
house. I hurried to her; she caught oy 
arin with one band, and with the other 
pointed to Miss Brand, who stood looking 
down ather with au expression of hatred 
and coutempt I have pever seen surpassed 
on any buuan face, 

“See, seo! Look at Ler!’ Mrs. Beau- 
mout cried out wildly; tuen her sold on 
wy acu relaxed, the wild light died out of 
her eyes as sbe sank unconscious into uly 
When sbe recovered from that 
swoon, she Was uNcOnsciOUsB Of her bereave- 
iment, raving ip fever, and she recognized 
no one about her. 

“It is fortunate that there Las been noth- 
ing bere that ny assistant could mot tnap- 
age, as | have been atthe ‘ilen House al! 
day, and must returu there early In the 
morning for the pust-mortens: the Inquest 











js to be held to-morrow at tive p. in. Most 





fortunate it is that Robert is spending a few 
days here witu us; he will spend the night 
at the Glen tlouse, for Mrs, Beaumont ™ 
too lil to be left. Itis hard on Bob, per- 
haps, that bis holiday should be broken in- 
to in this way, but he is such an enthusiast 
in his profession that no holiday could sa- 
yorcede « case in his estimation,and I think 
Mrs. Beaumont’s beauty and loveliness 
bave inspired my brother-in-law with quite 
a chivalrous pity. He is a clever fellow, 
and { have not the least fear of leaving ber 
in his care, 

iSth November. We have just returned 
froin the Glen House, where with Bob’s as- 
sistance | performed the postmortem ex- 
amination. The result is what I antici 3 
he died from a doseof prussic acid. Every 
organ was healthy; he was a ian of un- 
usual physical strength, and must bave en- 
joyed most excellent health, It is toast 
sad to think of such a life being so sudden- 
ly cutothL Heimnst have swallowed tne 
ae in whatever he drank at breakiast, 

overt and Lagree that Mrs. BReaumont’s 
ilineas is likely to be a véry serious one. 
Mr. Bevan has telegraphed ; he will arrive 
here to-morrow morning, ani this re- 
lleves ine of great responsibility and much 
un xiety. 


“9b November, It was too late yester- 
day on my return trom the inquest, or 
rather perhaps T was too much upset to 
write up my journal, Rarely have I been 
so angered, so infuriated, never have I seen 
such pigheaded stupidity and dulness of 
apprebension as | saw yesterday in the 
coroner's jury in iny twelve enlightened 
countrymen who have given the verdict 
of wiltul murder against Cecil Beaumont. 
Yet I tee] that my anger is unreasonable, 
and that Dimyself unti! [ saw her was not 
without some suspicion of her guilt, and it 
was only perhaps natural that they should 
think so; although the proofs against her 
are very Slight, (hore are none whatever 
against anyone elwe, Thev have issued a 
warrant against ber, and as soon as she can 
be moved she will be taken to Ashe to gaol 
to await hor trial, 

“Those are slinple, every-day words, vet 
how full of meaning they are, how tall of 
anguish. ‘This poor ebild seeins in a most 
lonety and terrible position, She has, so 
far 4s we can ascertain, no relations or 
friends; with her husband she seems to 
have lost everyone, Some of the servants, 
Horrocks especially, are faithful and de- 
voted to her, and I think tlorrock’s beliet 
in her utter innocence is a strong proof in 
Ler favor, tor he loved his taster and was 
a faithful servant to hin, 

“At present, poor soul, she knows noth- 
ing of her terrible position ; brain fever has 
got her fast in iis terrible clasp; perhaps it 
will be wellif the clasp does not slacken 
until it leaves her cold and still in death, 
Not that | fear, as yot, any fatal termination 
to the fl!ness; she is net robust, perhaps, but 
her constitution is pertectly soand, and she 
in BO Yours, 

“Mr. Beaumont is to be buried in the 
family vault in the cemetery at Binchester; 
Horrocks and some of the servants accom. 
pany the body. Mr. Bevan, whois a law- 
yer of the oid sehool—grave, reserved, not 
very brilliant, 1 should judge, makes all 
the necessary arrangements; he seems 
quite overwhelmed with the position in 
which the poor voung widow is placed, and 
I find myself wishing that the poor child 
had someone sharper and tnore energotic to 
look after her interesis, Still, of course,he 
will be sure to do the best be can tor ber, 
and since, a8 he tells me, she inherita Mr. 
Beaumont’s entire fortune, with very few 
exceptions, there WIL be no need to spare 
OX Perse, 

“7th November. Mrs. Beaumont is 
better, To-day, for the fitst time, she has 
had asbort sleep, aud it was # yreat relief 
to soe her lying quietly, with the lids hid- 
ing the yreat, wild eyes, | rather fear her 
return to the consclousness of the truth. 
Most of the servants have leit the frien 
tlouse; Mr. Bevan las seut a couple of 
trained nucses from Loudon, #0 that she is 
well cared for and my anxiety is greatly 
lessened. Miss Brand remains, however, 
and | have been forced to give stringent 
orders that she should not be allowed to 
outer the sick roou, the sightof her always 
caused greatexcitement and agitation iu wy 
patient. She is a strange woman whom | 
donot pretend to understand ; she is always, 
when | see ber, calm and composed, but 
thatehe Las sutlered acutely is evident from 
her changed appearance, | was uvuch sur- 
prised that she did not yo to Binchester for 
the tuneral, but she probably bas yo wl 
reason for remaining bere until Mre. Beau 
tout is better, 

“Her evidence at the inquest, lL telt sure, 
strougly inftiuenced the verdict, for she 
spoke so bitterly of the misunderstanding 
between the dead man and his wile, and of 
the Jatter’s passionate resentinent aad 
batred of her busband. lier beauty, wo, 
was not without effect, porbaps ; she looked 
inomt beautiful to ber sorrow, and the black 
dress she wore heightened the snow-white 
of ber skin and the almost colorless flaxen 
hue of her hair. My kind brother-in-law, 
Robert,is bere still, devoting bus boliday to 
inv Datieuls, and #0 Sparing we much anx- 
iety aud trouble, as riding trom place to 
place takes up Bo rpuch tine in @ scattered 
practice like unine, that it requires @ longer 
time to see three or four patients than a for- 
tunate town doctor need yive toa dozen or 





more.”’ 
[TO BK CONTINUED.] 


i oe * _ 


ToM ANJERRY. of the University of 
fexas, bas trouble in meeting bis bills. To 
a pressing creditor he saul: “I can’t pay 
you anything this month.” ‘That's what 
you told me last imonth.” ‘Well, 1 Kept 
iy word, didn’t 1?" 
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**It is nothing,’’ we said, **though we have to wait— 
Weare young—we are both of ws young.’’ 

My love was a lad leaning over the gate— 
(All that song has been sung.) 


**It is nothing, *’ we said, ‘*though we have to part— 
Kt will all come again, we know.** 

That was a long time ago, sweetheart, 
A long time, a long time ago. 


The hedges were flowering against the red sky— 
Linnets sang houd in the tree— 

He plucked me three roses, and bade me good-bye— 
(The roses are withered, all three.) 


Is it death, is it life, that kept us apart? 
Shall I know? shall I ever know? 
It ie all such a long time ago, sweetheart, 


Ages and ages ago. 
I 2 a - 


A DOUBLE LIFE. 


BYs. U. W. 








CHAPTER I. 


RS. EDWARD ARCHERSON was not 
an attractive little woinan,but she had 
P a thousand a year of her own, and peo- 
pie general! —— that that was why 
‘*Teddy A.,”’ as his friends called him, had 
rather suddenly married ber. 

He was known to be bard up and toler. 
ably in debt, he had done nothing at the 
Bar, and it seemed anlikely that he ever 
would do much. At Cambridge he bad 
been exceedingly popular, played an ex- 
cellent hand at whist, and too« a very mild 
degree. 

fler he came to London, bis rooms be- 
ing pretty and his landlady obliging,he felt 
that it would be utter folly not to enter- 
tain; so be entertained a good deal. There 
was a bailiff downstairs one evening. while 
Teddy upstairs was giving one of his most 
successful parties, and after that things 
caine toa crisis, 

‘Something will Lbave to be none, or I 
shall bust up,” he said to himself. “Must 
turn over anew jeaf and be respectable, for 
this sort of thing can’t go on.’’ 

Aud it didn’t goon. He turned over the 
new ileal, toa certain extent, and became 
a respectable, openly Isughing at 
hioself all the time, 

Then, apteny thinking It was no use do 
ing things by halves, he suddenly becaine 
very respectable indeed, married Mildred 
Benson after a short engagement, and set- 
tled down to hard work, routine, and the 
ways of domesticity. His wife wasa yood 
gentile little soul with a pale face, rather 
pathetic gray eyes, and a quantity of dull 
tair hair done up in very neat plaits. Ip 
manner she was quiet,seldom talked mucb, 
and was perhaps a little too tame; for it 
was absolutely certain—and that you knew 
directly you looked at her—that she would 
never make herself disagreeable to any one, 
come what might. 

Moreover, she was one of those women 
who weep when they would do wiser to 
scorn. She was imunoderately in love with 
Teddy when sbe married him, that was 
quite evident to every one, except perbaps 
to Tedd y—a clinging worshipping love that 
expected little, exacted nothing, and satis- 
fied itself in giving all, consciously asking 
no return. 

Teddy, it was also equally evident, was 
only very moderately in love with her,and, 
asa natural consequence, took her love tor 
him as a fact that was pleasant but not of 
much importance. 

Still he was an attentive husband, he 
thought Seen form to be attentive to his 
wife; besides, he was a geutieman, and 
there are some little evidences of being a 
gentioman that he wrought a man should 
never forget to give. 

So on the whole they got on very well 
together, and if there was not much billing 
and cooing there was never any bicker- 
ing. 

At ftirstafter their marriage they went 
out a good deal. Teddy took his wite to 
parties, and sometime a theatre; but he 
never noticed what she wore,or with whom 
she talked, or took much interest in what 
abe did or said, 

Once they spenta day on the river—a 
whole aay; but it was so long before even- 
ing time he would never repeat the experi- 
ment, though she enjoyed it enor:mously,so 
she said, 

“The river is all very weil, but it doesn’t 
do with your wife,” Teddy thougkt to him- 
self, “She is horribly in the way,and inakes 
everything feel played out,”’ 

After a tiine Teddy said he was tired of 
parties, and made excuses. It also becaine 
known In the family that he was disap- 

inted at not baving any little ones, for he 

ad always been devoted to children : but 
he got over that after a few years. Then 
almost suddenly he took to staying a good 
dea) at bis ciub, and encouraging nis wife 
to have her pretty cousin on a visit. 

“It will be more fan for you totake Amy 
about than to go alone,” he said, ‘‘and a re- 
lief to me ; for I may often have to stay late 
at chambers for the next few montba, | 
bate to feel that you are waiting when | 
can’t get back to dinner or in tine to take 
you out any where,"’ 

“But [ would always rather stay at home 
when you can’t go out,”’ bia wife answered. 
‘I only care for parties tor the pleasure of 
eving with you.” 

“Yes, dear; but it looks better for one of 
us t be seen about—shows we are in the 
swim, and gives an air of prosperity to the 
house. Besides, | like to tuink that you are 





en a reelf,and not moping at bome 
wits I te whtes away over some difficult 
business,”’ 


“Could you not bring your work home 
sometimes, Teddy ?”’ 

It was quite a bright idea, she thought ; 
ae gave his head a good professional 
shake, 

“Ob, no, my dear, that would never do. 
Be as bad as a woman’s bome-made wn, 
which Charlie’s wife said she could tell at a 
glance, do you remember? No, Millie, 
go and — yourself, and don’t trouble 

about ms, there’s a guvod little 


After that Mrs. Archerson always went 
about alone,or with ber pretty cousin Amy, 
and Teddy’s evenings were free, 

It was astonishing bow well and quickly 
Teday got on; perhaps his wife’s money 
helped, but his quick eyes and charming 
manner probably did a deal more. 
No one knew how it was, Dut in less than 
no time, as things goin bis profession, all 
manner of good work fell to bim; he ‘vas 
a busy msn, prosperous and rising. Yet, 
in spite of his increasing means, be steadily 
refused toadd to his expenditure, or to 
launch out in any way. 

And still he let bis wife go out as much 
asshe pleased (though she only pleased 
because he wished it), while he spent bis 
evenings at bis chamwbere or his club. 
Sometimes he stayed so iate at the club 
that he did not return till next morning. 
Then Guy Forbes, Tedd y’s particular friend, 
setupa bachelor establishinent at Rich- 
mond,and Teddy took to going to him once 
a wee”, always dining and ry “80 that 
his wite did nut see him at all till the next 
evening. 

It did him good, he said, the air of Rich- 
mond was quite different from that of 
Kensington, which had never really agreed 
with hin ; he was afraid he might get bead- 
aches if he did not bave an occasional 


She bore it very well, but a time came in 
which the little woman’s lip would some- 
times quiver and her eyes fill with tears— 
nay, she would now and then shut herself 
up,and when she reappeared it looked very 
much asif she bad been having # good 
cry. 

“Don’t you wish Kdward would come 
out with us a little oftener,Mildred?” Amy 
asked one day. “I knowl shouldn’t like 
itif I bad a husband, and if he left me to 
my own devices every evening.” 

‘‘He bas so much to do—it is verv diffi- 
oult to leave his work ; and when he can 
he tinds whista greater rest than parties, 
especially when he can get a change of 
air too. it is very good of bim to let us go 
about together as we do, dear Any. Some 
husbands expect their wives to stay at 
horme,”’ 

“That is all very well; but I should like 
ainan who enjoyed taking ine about bim- 
self.” 

“He doesn’t care for parties. He said the 
other day that he had quite outgrown 
them.”’ 

‘*‘Was he very much in love when you 
were married ?” Amy asked. 

Mrs. Archerson reflected for a moment, 
and did not appear to like the question, for 
she answered, a little distantly: 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose so, or he 
would not bave married me, Let us talk 
of something else, dear— ple don’t al- 
ways show what they feel, or how much 
they feel. Atany rate, they can’t be al- 
ways showing it, you know; it would be 
very tiresome and undignified.”’ 

That evening, after dinner, Amy wanted 
to write a letter for the late post—rather a 
long one, she said—and went upstairs to 
begin it. The Archersons stayed in the 
dining-room, lingering over the dessert ; 
and something made Mrs, Archerson ask 
her busband: 

“Did you love me very much when you 
married me, Teddy ?”’ 

He got up ratoer quickly,and went to the 
tire-place to light a cigarette. 

“Yes, | suppose so, dear. What on earth 
makes you suddenly ask ?”’ 

She got up and stood beside him on the 
hearthrug. 

“I was thinking—Amy told me to-day 
that Kate gets a letter from Herbert every 
morning. You used only to write to me 
once a week.”’ 

“Not a letter-writing man,’’ he laughed, 
with an air of relief, 

She looked up at him with a long, tender 
look, and an expression in her gray eyes 
that for the moment made her whole face 
difierer:. Then she spoke in a low voice, 
that alinost trembled : 

“I know you—liked me, of course,’”’ she 
said, very huicbly ; “but—were you ever 
really in love with me—were you-—” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” he interrupted, 
looking at the end of his cigarette ; “don’t 
get nervous about it. Don’t yor semember 
how we used to hang about in the woods at 
Chilworth ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” she answered; and his 
words carried conviction enough to her 
simple heart’ “Butdo you care for me 
atill_-for me at all?’’ she went on nervous- 
ly, determined to have the matter out and 
her , fears set at rest; ‘‘or are you tired 

He turned round, put down bis cigarette, 
and looked back at her, into her bright 
eyes, 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in an 
anxious, eager voice, as though he knew 
of some reason for her questioning. 

But her manner changed suddenly, she 
was 80 unused to excitement; she had al- 
ways despised it. And now she feit tool- 
ish, almost guilty of something—he did not 
know of what. 

‘You don’t seem tc care inuch,” she said 





softly. “You never seem to like being 
with me, You never taxes me out——” 


“Too busy, my dear child. Lots of men 
make their wives do the going-out alone, 
while they grind at their work. , 

“Ah, but you never seem to care what I 
do or say, or anything about me. You are 
very kind in many ways, 1 know; but you 
never seem toto one my wonder if 
I were very, very ill, W ogee 

But she Broke down helplessiy in what 
she wanted to say; she was not good at. 
making out a case. 

“You silly little woman,’ be lau ,and 

t bis arm round ber waist and k ber 
Ge kindly affectionate manner that bad no- 
thing of the lover aa is the a 
ter? lexpect very jew people spoon 
five or six years ‘of marriage,” he added. 
slowly. 

“Tt ta not that,” she answered hurriedly, 
half-ashamed; ‘but if I could only know 
that you ever loved ime, that you really 
love me still?” 

She said it alinost as an entreaty, longing 
for hisanswer. He looked at ber again—at 
ber eyes, that bad a strange fear and ten- 
derness in them to-night ; he remembered 
swiitly bow often they were dull and ex- 
pressioniess, and wondered at it—at ber 
pale face and thin commonplace figure. An 
alinost sad look came over him tor a mo- 
ment, while beanswered: . 

“[ should be a brute if I did not love you 
Mildred. You area little noul—a thou- 
sand tines too good for me.” 

And then Teddy smoked his cigarette in- 
tently, as if to steady himeelf after what he 
telt had been almost a scene. 

“I'll tell you what,” be said, when he 
had enjoyed a few minutes’ thoughtful 
sinoking, ‘‘I’ll get stalls and take you both 
to the play to-morrow, you and Amy. It is 
along time since we went anywhere ; a 
= spree will cheer us up and do us good, 
eb ” 

He went back to the table and hel 
himself to the claret, and she followed him 
mechanically. She had a way of pattering 
after him, as he called it, that worred him 
sometimes; it was like a cat, a gentle, af- 
tectionate cat, but still it worried him. 
They both sat down to the table again ; 
en considering the question about the 

ay. 

“T snought you were going to Richmond 
to-morrow ?’’ shesaid. 

“Never mnind; l’il throw Guy over for 
once, Some claret, darling ?”’ 

It was quitean age since he had called 
her darling; it made ber heart feei like a 
feather as she heard it. Whata goose she 
had been! He was just as fond of her as 
other men were of their wives, only he was 
not demonstrative. 

Dear Teddy, be wasso much taken up 
with his work that he had little time to 
think of other things ; and when he had, it 
was so natural that he sbould try to get as 
thorough a change as possible. She pushed 
her glass towards him. 

‘*Yes, some claret’’—and then a servant 
entered. 

‘If you please, sir,’ the maid said, “a 
tuan bas come with this card-case; he says 
he found it in Sisterton Road, Clapham, last 
night.” 

Teddy knocked the claret jug against 
his wife’s glass, and stained the tabie- 
cloth. 

“Yes— well — how does he know it’s 
wine?” 

“He says he found the address on ths 
cards inside; and he wants to know if 
tbere’s any reward ?”’ 

**But you were not at Clapham last night, 
Edward, were you?” Mrs. Archerson 
asked. 

She generally called bin Edward before 
the servants ; she thought it sounded bet- 
ter. 

‘*Here, give him this—far more than it’s 
worth—an old card-case and balf-a-dozen 
pasteboards, Confound him! No, dear,’’ 
he said when the servant had leit the room. 
“*] suppose it was picked up atthe club or 
somewhere, and dropped again there,”’ 

“Yes, that must have been it. But how 
very odd that it should have been lost 
twice in one day,’ she answered inno. 
cently. 

‘Perhaps the fellow who found it first 
was disgusted at ita not being something 
better, and threw it away.”’ 

‘‘Perbaps that was it,’’she laughed. ‘Do 
you know, Teddy dear, your hand quite 
trembled when Janet brought it in. hat 
was how you spilt the wine.” 

‘Too many cigarettes, they make one 
nervous. Iam glad we are going to the 
play to-morrow. We might have a little 
dinner somewhere first, be a treat for Amy, 
W hat do you say?” 

““Yes,”’ she answered gratefully. 

Then he looked at ber again. She wasa 
good tittle soul, he thought; bat it was im. 
possible to help being a little bored by her, 
sl6 was so curiously lacking in charin. 

“Then that’s agreed, Now I must go out, 
unfortunately.” 

He looked at his watch, and there was a 
tone of relief in bis voice. 

“Don’t sit up for me, dear. Good. 
bight.”’ 

As il he reproached bimseif for bis criti- 
cal thoughts of a minute before, or as if 
soine half-tender reinembrance overtook 
hit, he stopped for a moment by che door- 
way and looked back at her. 

Mee be foolish again,’’ he said. “{ 
wou Oanything to 
Millio dea” NO Fee Sagey, 





CHAPTER II. 


7 EARLY a year had - It wasthe 

| end of October,and the Archeraons had 

come back to town. Teddy Archer- 

Suu Was inore devoted than ever to his 

work, his whist, and his bachelor friend at 
Ricbmond, 


He bed been thoroughly restless in the 


did not engross bitn as it had formerly. 
fact was, he told hie wife, that, in splic ®® 
its ane Se there were many 
things needed his presence in town 
sbings concerning the great case of Wij). 
Vv. Conyers, on which he was 
among the junior counsel retained, an¢ 5 


on. 

Once or twice he grew so anx about 
bis work that he ran up totown for a few 
days, and left Mildred down in Fifeshire, 
It wasa very wet season, and she could 
stay indoors and de needlework; but he 
grew impatieut in a country-house in bad 
weather, and a little spell of work would do 
him good, he said. 

Afvor they were back at Kensington again 
he seemed to care leas and less for soolety 
bis friends almost lost sight of him, except 
in a professional sénse. 

Even when those with whom he had for. 
merly been most intimate asked him and 
bis wife to cosy little winter-season dinners 
be generally nade excuses, though he was 
always glad when Mildred found courage 


to ty alone. 

6 was getting on so well, was 80 suoc- 
ceasful in all he undertook, that he made 
their singie-borsea pair,and gave ber a 
brougham as a ya pana to the victoria 
she bad always bad; it was much nicer than 
jobbing, be sald, especially as she went 
about a good deal alone, 

On her birthday, too, he gave her quite a 
beautiful diamond bracelet; and his man- 
ner was always =~ it was sometimes 
oddiy defeerntiel. But he never seemed 
happy, nay, even content, to be much in 
ber scciety. 

Anything he could do tor her comfort, 
anything sue wanted,or he faucied she 
wanted, he was ready enough to give her, 
though he always refused to take a larger 
house or to live on a tore expensive e; 
but being with her made him impatient or 
restless or absent—in short, he always 
aa as if he wished he werenomewhere 
else, 

At last, in spite of his presents and gen- 
tleness, try as she would, it was no good, 
she could not satisty herself with her own 
excuses and arguments any longer, she 
grew restless and unbappy. 

Other women’s busbands could take them 
out or stay at home contented and happy; 
and why not hers? She was not very pretty 
or clever or fascinating, but Edward had 
known what she was when he married 


{ her. 


Besides, lots of women not one whit bet- 
ter than she had devoted husbands. She 
felt that he was anxious, to be kind ; she 
could not remember that he had ever said 
asingle cross word to her; but virtualiv 
she lived alone. 

She sat and thought it over for the thou- 
sandth time one afternoon early in Decein- 
ber. She looked round the room—a triin, 
well-kept room, with everything in its 
place, everything pretty and carefully ar- 


{ ranged, and yet that somehow lacked cozi- 
eas. 


D 

It looked as if it bad never been untidy, 
asif no one bad ever sat there dreaming a 
day-dream or dozing in the twilight,or tell- 
ing little confidential stories over its crack- 
ling fire. 

She wondered why Teddy always looked 
so uncomfortable, so like a stranger in it. 
She couid nottell. Beside her was a little 
tea-table, and on itatray with a cup and 
suucer and a plate with two slices of thin 
bread-and-butter. 

It told much to discerning eyes. No 
charming woman has one solitary cup 
brought in tor her afternoon tes; she 
knows how unlikely it is that she will 
drink italone, and a second cup is put 
ready. 

Somebody is sure to come—soine merry 
little married woman whose busbaud will 
not be at home that day; some happy girl 
who has been shopping, or forlorn elor 
who reme:nbers that her tea is sure to be 
good, her talk bright, and ber sympathy 
certain, and who thinks bow pleasantly she 
will make an hour pass before he betakes 
himself to his club. 

But cosy chats of this sort were unknown 
to Mrs. Archerson. She was a little dull to 
the married woman, she had no attraction 
for girls, and men felt strange and awk- 
ward with her. 

They never quite knew what to talk 
about; she did not care for books or poli- 
tics, she never contrived to be in the swing 
of the gossip of the moment ; moreover sbe 
had some oid-fashioned prejudives she telt 
it a study to stand by, that unade ber ratber 
difficult to get along with. 

Just us people were trying to be a little 
intimate with herthey found they had [o 
pick and choose carefully their subjects of 
conversation. 

It was told of ber by a cousin of Teddy's 
that she had stated openly that she seidov! 
read books, unless they were religious, when 
it was aduty toread them; or historical, 
when it was instructive. 

ree she did not care for unless it 
rhymed and flowed very easil, ; and novels 
as a rule sve considered immural. Was not 
the “Vicar of Waketield” a strange story ” 
and were the scenes between the Koigit 
and Jewess in “Ivanhoe” fit ior modest wo- 
men to read? 

If she had bad daughters they would 
have read neither till matrimony had over- 
taken them. As for modern novels, she 
leit thein alone, perhaps to her profit, and 
certainly to tbe development of ber natural 
gravity. 

At parties, where she saw most of life 
and gathered the majority of her ideas, she 
merely stood in a crowd with the rest, say- 
ing vow and then a word or two to this per: 
son or that, noticing the gowns of ber 
friends, and wondering bow it was that 
others contrived to look sv much more live- 





North ; even the shooting when it began 





ly than herself. 
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Altogether she bad little enough material 
to form lively talk for her own tea-table, 
The result was that at five o’clock Mra, 
Archerson was generally alone. Her callers 
left cards or came early, and having 
a quarter of an hour went away with an air 
of having fulfilled a duty. 

There are some people whoseem born to 

ut others through minor woral exercises; 
Mildred was one of them, And mean - 
while, deaf and dumb, the woman’s sou! 
lived within its prison, unconsciously beat- 
ing against ite bars, longing to —~ = won- 
dering and weeping at its own | mits, its 
own blindness, ite own incapacity, baving 
no power at all except to suffer without 
seeing the reason of it, or knowing any 
reinedy. 

But it was not yet time for her lonely tea; 
never did she allow herself to venture upon 
it betore five. 

She felt that the mistress of a housebold 
had no business to humor herself, for upon 
her depended the exatnples of method and 
puncuality that were 80 1important to every 
inember of it. And yet, how dull and 
weary she felt! 

And how much—for women are comforted 
by small things—a cup of tea, and a cosy 
creeping nearer to the fire, or perhaps a 
love-story, or the playing of a tew snatches 
on the piano, would bave brightened 
things. 

But this never dawned upon her. She 
sat, and dreamily waited—for nothing ; her 
thougbts dwelling on the one subject that 
engrossed them always now, going over it 
again and again, always coming to no tho- 
roughfare, and turning wearily back once 
inore, 

Presently, womnan-like, she looked down 
at her dress; it was good enough, but not 
too well made; another woman would pro- 
bably have called it dowdy. 

At ber throat there was some soft Jace, 
badly arranged ; it had not the picturesque 
touch that other fingers would have given 
it, or the prim fashioning that would have 
suited her perfectly, if she bad but known 
how to manage it. 

She raised her eyes to the mantel-shelf; 
there wasa tiny Dresden china clock on 
itt She thought fora moment vaguely of 
tbe bouse:naid,and wishea she dusied more 
carefully. 

There were some littie cut crystal vases 
full of yellow roses, though it was winter- 
time. Sbe bad told Teddy once, in a Jong- 
ing voice, that sbe had seen a bow! of then 
at Christmastime at Mrs, Stanley’s; and 
the next day be had ordered a florist to send 
her soine every week, 

lt was very good of him; but she re- 
membered bow once, afew months after 
they were married, he had brought her 
home half-a dozen snowdrops, and she had 
kissed them every morning when she 
changed the water, te 

It was not possible to kiss flowers sent 
froin a florist’s, And then her eves fell on 
Teddy’s portrait, smiling down on her as 
he himself never amiled, 

Her breast swelled, a lump rose in her 
throat, assbe wondered of « bat it was that 
be had been toinking--of whom, that he 
had looked so bappy, when that portrait was 
taken, so uncoustrained, so thoroughly 
light-hearted. 

It had not been taken very long; yet it 
was years since sbe bad seen that look on 
his tace when he was alone with her. She 
felt as if she depressed him now, as if she 
were a duty, a partof his routine of life, a 
relation, a something he batt to take care of 


aud look after, but his sweetheart, his 
dear wife, the woman of his bheart—no, 
never. 


It was all right, perbaps; many men 
grew absorbed in their work after they inar- 
ricd, and merely took their wives in with 
the matter-of-course part of their lives, And 
yet all the women she knew, even the wo- 
nen with tar leas easy-going generous hus- 
bands than hers, were on a better footing 
than she--a footing that ineant greater bap- 
piness, that was altogetber more satisfying 
to their heartaand their womanly dignity. 
She put her face down on her bands for a 
moment, and shutting out the room and 
the memory of the last few years, thought 
over the time of her engagement. It bad 
been a very happy one, for she had been 
very much in love, and unsophisticated 
enough to take it for granted that Teddy 
was also. 

It never entered her head that her noney 
couid bave had anything to do with ber 
marriage. It simply never occurred to 
Mildred to suspect any one—much less 
her $wn husband — of meanness or un- 
truth. 

Yet now, looking back, she felt as he 
could not kave cared much; she retuem bered 
that he had uot seemed very eager even 
wheu he proposed, 

He had written to her once a week—re- 
ligiously once a week; but his letters had 
not been very full of endearment. They 
had satisfied her at the time, but now they 
seemed to have been almost cold ; for since 
ber marringe she bed once or twice been 
shown other girls’ love-ietters—they were 
vastly different from Teddy's to her. She 
sat and wondered, then suddenly rose, went 
to the glass over the china shelf at the end 
of the room and looked at herself, long and 
Sorrowfully. And then she dimly under- 
stood it all. ; 

She was a woman who woulda never wit 
any man’s intense love—a woman to marry 
lor peace and quietness—one whom a man 
might be certain would never cause hia: a 
moment’s uneasiness—but not a wornan 
with whom to fall in love, 

She looked at her soft and vet dull gray 
eyes, her only tolerable complexion, ber 
{ips that lacked form and color—at ber sliin 
figure thathad no roundness, at her own 
vouth that had none ef the flash and sunni- 
ness Of youth, 





Fora moment sometbi like d r 
Me her, and then a ‘aaiek thanktfal- 
ness Teddy was so engrossed w 
work and whist. _—— 

Perhaps it would never strike him, per- 
haps he would never see at all what she saw 
plainly. In future she would try to accept 
the inevitable, to be content with what she 
had; for she felt that it was impossible to 
get inore, it was not in her to provoke it. It 
was perhaps lucky that Teddy did not go 
out oftener—did not care for women’s so- 
clety. 

Who knows but what, seeing the differ- 
ence, he might—but she could not even 
think of that! If Teddy were to care for an- 
other woman she should die, His neglect, 
his carelesaneses, bis scant love-tmaking, bis 
acsorption in his work —al! these she could 
endur.-. 

After all, was it not something to be bis, 
to bear his naine, to live beneath the saine 
root, to have all the affection and care he 
could spare tine or remembered to give 
ber? Bat if he bad cared or were to care 
for any one else, it would kill her. It was 
a happy thing for ber that women were not 
attractive to hiin, taat he troubled so little 
about them. 

It was five o'clock. She stopped her 
thinking as a matter of course, a little brass 
kettle was brought in, and after waiting a 
minute for the water to boil up over the 
spirit laup, sbe made tea,then while it was 
drawing took + her knitting and worked, 
giad that some little part of the day’s rou- 
tine bad claimed ber attention, Suddenly 
there caine acheering sound tbat caused 
her to iook up expectingly—the sound of 
the visitors’ vel! ; and then there entered a 
pete little woman, lively,and with plenty 

say. , 

1t was quite a novelty to see anyone so 
late in the afternoon; Miidred’s face al- 
most brightened intoa laugh, she was so 
giad and surprised. 

“I thought I should tind you,” Mrs. 
Carew said, sitting down and preparing for 
a cosy chat. 

She had known Mildred for yeara—ever 
since ber marriage; and bad always rather 
gone out of her way to be cordial. 

“Yes, Iain longing for soine tea,’”’ she 
added, as the second cup was brought 
in. 

She pulled off her glove ready for some 
hot tea-cake, and then, seeing that tnere 
was none, putit on again. Tea-cake was 
just one of those things that Mra. Archer- 
son would not have, Mrs. Carew thought ; 
but it was too cold for bread-and-butter. 

**T have been shopping all the afternoon 
and aim 80 tired,’ she said, putting her two 
littie feet on the fender—‘‘and so cold,” she 
added, with an apologetic laugh for making 
herself so much at bome. 

i ad is very tiring,’’ Mildred re- 
marked. 

“Ob dear, yes, very; and I always have 
to do mine ina hurry. I never have time 
for anything. Ioften wish our grandmo- 
thers could come back and see what busy 
lives woinen have nowa‘jiays. It would as- 
tonish them.”’ 

“T suppose they went about less than we 
do,”” Mildred said thoughtfully. 

“Far less. It is a inere miracle that they 
did not get covered with moss, on the prin- 
ciple of the stone that never rolls, Butthey 
must have bad an easy tine. I wish I had 
been born a grandmother,” 

“— daresay they found plenty to do, 
atter all,’”’ Mildred auswered. ‘They 
looked after their bomes better than we 
do.”’ 

‘‘Made jam and dusted their own chipa. 
Iam glad we don’t, They took more trou- 
ble about their bomes it is true, but less 
suocess; and they took very little trouble 
about their dress,” 


“But their dress was very prety. Why, 
we copy it now!” 
“Oh, yes, cocasionally. But they always 


looked precisely the same, and ail alike ; 
and we are always looking different, which 
adds to our charin,”’ Mrs. Carew laughed, 
“and prevents our busbands from getting 
tired of us, as our grandpapas often did of 
our grandinammas.” 

Mrs. Archerson thought the remark was 
not a very nice one, butshe was too much 
interested in the subject to mind, 

“Do you think,” she asked slowly, ‘that 
anything one wears or does has any effect 
on one’s busband—say three years afier 
marriage?”’ 

“Ot course it has. Tiree years! Why, it 
hasan effect thirty years after. i often 
think that it isa woman’s own fault if be 
changes or grows tired of her. Itisterrible 
to a nan al ways to see the saine thing before 
his eyes. sbe should take care not to be- 
ooine monotonous, not even to herself, for 
fear of growing stupid !”’ 

“But bow is she to avoid growing mono- 
tonous to herself? Sbecan't inake herself 
into somebody else w avoid getting tired of 
herself,’’ Mildred said. 

She wasbecoming quite excited in the con- 
versation, feeling as if every inoment Mrs. 
Carew night accidentally give ber some 
recipe by which Teddy could be turned tn- 
to a devoted busband. 

“Sbe can change—shbe can alter Ler dresa, 
her amusements, ber evervthing. Men 
grow tired of women who are always the 
same, just as they would tire of the same 
dinner every day. Besides, it would be so 
doll to one’s seli to be always tie same ; 
one would know 0 little,and be so narrow. 
Surely it is better to change with time, which 
is always changing ?”’ 

“J think men grow tired of their wives 
because they are there, under their control 
—because with tnarriage ali the romance 
avd necessity for love-making comes to an 
end,’’ Mildred said. 

“But wives are vot entirely under their 
control,” Mrs. Carew laughed. “And the 
romance and all the rest of It does not come 











toan end with marriage—uniess the wo- 
nan chooses, Let us be thankful for our 
station in life, my dear. The men much 
lower down beat their wives; and the men 
a little lower down—the second-rate men, 
and half-educated—bave notions sbout 
keeping their wives in order, and treat 
thein as pu of which they must pull 
the strings, Bot that is overastar as the 
majority of us are concerned. | think 
wives now have a very good time ; thev do 
pretty much as they like. Men like pleas- 
ant companions; and if a woman only 
knows how to look nice and be nice,she has 
nothing to compiain of.” 

“I don't believe in Woman’s Rights,” 
Mildred said nervously. 

“Neither do 1,” answered Mrs, Carew. 
“But I believe in having a good tine, And 
if weareonly vice to our husbands, and 
take care not to be always the same, that’s 
the fatal thing, we get an excellent time. | 
know! Jo—get “~ own way and fight 
Charlie as inuch aa I like on various topics, 
and all the time am proud to feel that he is 
the stronger of the two, even if he does 


give way. We all like strong men, you 
now.’’ 

“Yes —when they love us,”” Mildred an- 
swered, 


“Ah,” Mrs. Carew said, with a little mock 
eR ae when they love us, It is a ter- 
rible thing to reflect how :nuch we women 
depend for bappiness on our affections. If 
weare only well-loved all the world is 
ours, and anyone else who pleases may 
have fame and wealth and everything life 
has to give, but that is not worth sixpence 
to oneof us, unless we have ulso love. It 
is horrible! Give ime some wore tea—-inay 
I have snother cup?” 

And then poor Mildred’s heart found 
cou to put the question she longed to 
ask all women she met. 

“Is your busband as fond of you as ever 
—I don’t mean is he kind only ; but is he 
lond of your” 

“As much in love as the day we imarried 
-—just. I mean bim to remain so till the 
day I «die,”’ 

“But if he altered—if 
less 7’? 

“Ah, I should pip that sort of thing in the 
bud, tor tear of getting iny heart broken,’’ 
she added. 

‘But how would you nip itin the bud ?” 
asked Mrs, Archerson eageriy. 

“7 can’t tell you at this moment,’ Mra, 
Carew said, with an air of consideration ; 
‘vut IT sbould do it—or run away”—and 
seeing Mrs, Archerson look shocked, she 
added ‘or die.” 

There was nothing to shock her princi- 
ples in the idea of dying, Mrs. Carew 
ee ry 
“Teddy isso much taken up with his 
work,’’ Mra. Archerson said. 

“He is getting on. How proud you muat 
be!’ 

And she looked up with a syinpathetic 
glow on ber pretty face, but it reflected 
none on Mildred’s, 

“His name is always in the paper now. 
What lovely roses! You must bave some 
very kind friend at Nice who sends thein ?"’ 

“No, they came froin the florisat’s.”’ 

‘“‘How very extravagant! Ciarlie would 
give me a little wigging if I indulged in 
such luxuries,” 

“[ don’t; itis Teddy. He ordered them, 
and told Brooks to send enough every 
week to fill the glasses; be knows I like 
flowers.”’ 

1 call that being an attentive husband,’’ 
Mra, Carew said, arranging her cloak-clasp 
and preparing to go. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
——DP> © SP - 


A SINGLE LIFE Fok WoMEN.—A great 
many Ainericans discourse on the treedoin 
and independence ot a single tife for wo- 
nen. 

lt may be well enough to live single if 
you cannot marry; tw be as independent and 
free as you would be ; to have the whole 
comunity try to take charge of your busi- 
nes, 

In the first place, if you are single and 
endeavor to maintain your position ut the 
bead of your affairs, you will find that no 
man will treat you asa friend and brother. 

He will either be intensely patronizing 
or saucy in his conversation, or will entire- 
ly ignore what you say, or he will be po- 
lite, civil, courteous, according as bis na- 
ture is domineering, brutal or chivalric, 

He will somehow tnapage all business 
affairs, to make you understand fully that 
he, for one,thinks you have not found your 
true sphere, and that men alone are capable 
of conducting out-do._r affairs. 

| bave seen a great wany independent 
single women, but they were all 
of independent fortunes, or else they were 
under filty years of age. 

When i ves Iitthe yirl I used to hear a 
very funuy young tnan talk to bis sister, 

He used to nay, “1 tell you Sarah, I bave 
sebn something of life, aud I really believe 
a wooden Injan is better than no man,” 

Then pis sister would laugh and ask bim 
if he aid not think some women would be 
better off with a wooden Indian for a pro- 
tector than with the men they had = tmar- 
ried, 

The very funny young wan 


he grew care- 


bas now 





Scientific and Useful. 


Spots on Gitpina,—Spots may be re- 
moved by immersing the article in a solu- 
tion of alum in pure, soft water. Dry with 
sawdust. 

THe Cat-Fisu.—The skin of the cat- 
fish is now tanned into leather in Germany. 
The new leather is tough, supple, and of 
good appearance. It is made into purses 
and shoe-laces. 

TAKING IMPRESSIONS,-—A good inpres- 
sion 0: any article of metal baving a flat, 
ornamental surface, may be taken by wet- 
ting some note paper with the tongue and 
smoking it over a gas flame. The article is 
then pressed upon the simoked part, when 
a clear impression will appear. 

FILTERS.—For a quick filter take a clear 
piece of chamois skin, tree trom thin places, 
cut it of the desired length, wash in a weak 
solution of salesoda or any alkali to remove 
the grease, and rinse thoroughly in cold 
water before using. Tinctures, syrups, 
elixirs, and even mucilages, are ditered 
rapidly. A pint of the thickest syrup will 
run Epongee in four or tive minutes B 
washing thoroughly after each time it is 
used it will last a long time. , 

TREATMENT FoR Wanrts.—It is now 
fairly established, says a writer in a medi- 
cal paper, that the common wart, which is 
so unsightly, and often so proliterous on 
the hands and face, can be easily removed 
by small doses of sulphate of magnesia 
taken internally. Several children treated 
with three-grain doses of tpsom salts, 
morning and evening, were promptly 
cured, He cites the case of a woman 
whose face wis distigured by Liese excres. 
ences, and who was cured in a month by a 
draw and a half of magnesia taken daily. 
Another medical man reports a case ot very 
—— warts which disappeared in « fort- 
night from the daily administration of ten 
grains of the salts, 

DIFFERENCES oF Woov.— Why two 
pieces of wood sawn from the same section 
of a tree should possess such very varied 
cuaracteristics when used in different posi- 
tions, a scientific writer remarks, has often 
puzzled observers, For example, a gate 
— is found to decay much faster if the 
putt end of the tree be uppermost, than 
would be the case if the top of the tree be 
placed in this position,the reason being that 
the moisture of the atmosphere will per- 
meate the pores of wood much more rapid- 
ly the hota the tree grew than it would in 
the op te direction. Microscopical ex- 
ami on proves that the pores invite the 
ascent of the moisture, while they repel its 
descent. 

—_ 


Farm and Barden. 


Limkg.—The shell lime, which is much 
cheaper than stone lime, is excellent for 
agricultural purposes, and the best time to 
apply it is when the land has been plowed 
and old sod turned under. 

STock.—Wet, muddy feet and legs are 
tull as injurious to the lower order of ani- 
mal life as they are to men, The animal 
avoids by instinct such unwholesome ex- 
posures; but man has obliged them to 

rovel about in such miserable places, and 

8 therefore responsible for the results. 


WATER SUPPLY.—It has been suggested 
that where drain tile is used the excess of 
water should be conducted to artificial 
ponds in order that it may be used for 
drinking water for stock and for procuring 
ice in winter. In this manner, itis c,aimed, 
there will not be so much water carried to 
the rivers to overflow them, while the 
evaporation from the ponds will assist in 
providing more rain. 


PLANTING TREES.— When a tree is to be 
planted, the hole should be large enough to 
extend the roots naturall, in all directions. 
The soil should be worked among the roots 
thoroughly and very firmly. When grow- 
ing, every fibre is in close contact with the 
soil, and the tree is held so firmly that the 
winds cannot stir it. .In planting, if the 
earth should be packed solid enough to 
hold the tree secure, it would certainly be 
an advantage. 

CaRK OF Hay.—Hay properly cocked 
will sustain very slight injury from re- 
maining out through a storm. The cocks 
should be made high and small at the base, 
pressing the hay down firmly and evenly, 
and trim nestly. With the «ide of the foot 
knock the hay around the base well under, 


=. 


80 that the water will shed directly on the 
| ground. Should there be sign of rain when 
the hay shall have been out over one night, 


possessed | 


double the cocks, rake the scatterings and 


| trim neatly. 


agrown up daughter of his own, and | | 


sometimes wonder if his faith in the value 
of wood+n Injuns has undergone any 
change. SyLvia A. Moss, 


—_— 72 

“WoMEN are unreasonable creatures,’ 
observed Brown, as he ordered anotbe: 
for the boys. “Now, tuere’s iny wite. Be- 
fore we were inarried, when I went tu see 
her, she alwayr thought it was too early for 
me wo go howe, and now | can’t go home 
early enough to suit her.” 


THe Crors.—Anu tnglish physician has 
recently demonstrated that iron sulphate 
is an antidote for many of the most viru- 
lent epidemics which attack field and gar- 
den crops. These diseases are due to mi- 
crosceopic funguses, whose structures are 
built up ina somewhat different manner 
from the corresponding parts in other 
plants It appears that the cellulose in 
these funguses is acted — by iron sul- 
phate, whereas in the hizher plants the cel- 
lulose of the cell-walls is not influenced. 
The iron sulpbate destroys the cellulose of 
funguses, but does not affect that of the at- 
tacked plant. It is, therefore, an antidote 
and destroyer of such parasitic germs and 
fanguses as the potato disease, wheat rnil- 
dew, et. 


——_ -« — 

‘THe fuller conceptions we gain of the 
true meaning of justice, the more we shall 
enter into its spirit, and the more it will 
actuate our lives 
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RY MAY PROBYN. 





*"It is nothing, *’ we said, ‘*though we have to wait— 
Weare young—we are both of ws young.’’ 

My love was a lad leaning over the gate— 
(All that song has been sung.) 


**It is nothing, *’ we said, ‘*though we have to part— 
It will all come again, we know."’ 

That was a long time ago, sweetheart, 
A long time, a long time ago. 


The hedges were flowering against the red sky— 
Linnets sang houd in the tree— 

He plucked me three roses, and bade me good-bye— 
(The roses are withered, all three.) 


ls it death, is it life, that kept us apart? 
Shall I know? shall I ever know? 
It je all such a long time ago, sweetheart, 


Ages and ages ago. 
— —— + 


A DOUBLE LIFE. 


BYs. U. W. 








CHAPTER I. 


KS. EDWARD ARCHERSON was not 
| an attractive little woman, but she had 
i a thousand a year ot her own, and peo- 
pio generally supposed that that was why 
‘Teddy A.,”’ as his friends called bim, had 
rather suddenly married her. 

He was known to be bard up and toler- 
ably in debt, he bad done nothing at the 
Bar, and it seemed anlikely that he ever 
would do much. At Cambridge he bad 
been exceedingly popular, played an ex- 
cellent hand at whist, and too« a very wild 
degree. 

fler he caine to London, his rooms be- 
ing pretty and his landlady obliging,he felt 
that it would be utter folly not to enter- 
tain; so he entertained a good dea!. There 
was a bailiff downstairs one evening. while 
Teddy upstairs was giving one of his most 
successful parties, and after that things 
caine to a crisis, 

“Something will have to be none, or J 
shall bust up,”’ he sald to himself. ‘Must 
turn over anew leaf and be respectable,for 
this sort of thing can’t go on.”’ 

And it didn’t goon. He turned over the 
new leaf, to certain extent, and became 
ea respectable, openly Isughing al 
hicaself all the time, 

Then, perbaps, thinking It was no use do 
ing things by halves, he suddenly becaine 
very respectable indeed, warried Mildred 
Benson after a sbort engagement, and set- 
tled down to hard work, routine, and the 
ways of domesticity. His wife wasa good 
gevtio little soul with a pale face, rather 
pathetic gray eyes, and a quantity of dull 
fair hair done up in very neat plaits. In 
manner she was quiet,seldom talked mucb, 
and was perhaps a little too tame; for it 
was absolutely certain—end that you knew 
directly you looked at her—that she would 
never make herself disagreeable to any one, 
come what might. 

Moreover, she was one of those women 
who weep when they would do wiser to 
scorn. She was iminoderately in love with 
Teddy when she married him, that was 
quite evident to every one, except perbaps 
to Tedd y—a clinging worshipping love that 
expected little, exacted nothing, and satis- 
tied itself in giving all, consciously asking 
no return. 

Teddy, it was also equally evident, was 
only very moderately in love with her,and, 
as a natural consequence, took her love tor 
hiun as a fact that was ploasant but not of 
much importance. 

Still he was an attentive husband, he 
thought it good form to be attentive to his 
wife; besides, he was a gentleman, and 
there are some little evidences of being a 
gentieman that he thought a man should 
never forget to give. 

So on the whole they got on very well 
together, and if there was not much billing 
and cooing there was never any bicker- 


ing. 

ye first after their marriage they went 
out a good deal, Teddy tock his wite to 
parties, and sometime Wa theatre; but he 
never noticed what she wore,or with whom 
she talked, or took much interest in what 
ahe did or said, 

Once they spenta day on the river—a 
whole aay ; but it was so long before even- 
ing time he would never repeat the experi- 
nent, though she enjoyed it encrinously,so 
she said. 

“Tbe river is all very weil, but it doesn’t 
do with your wife,” Teddy thougtt to him- 
self, “She is horribly inthe way,and inakes 
everything feel played out,”’ 

After a tiine Teddy said he was tired of 
parties, and made excuses, It also becaine 
known in the family that he was disap- 
pointed at not having any little ones, for he 
bad always been devoted to children: but 
he got over that after a few years. Then 
alinost suddenly he took to staying a good 
dea! at his club, and encouraging his wife 
to have her pretty cousin on a visit. 

“It will be more fun for you totake Aimy 
about than to go alone,’’ he said, ‘and a re- 
lief to me ; for I may often have to stay late 
at chambers for the next few months, | 
bate to feel that you are waiting when | 
can’t get back to dinner or in time to take 
you out any where,"’ 

“But [ would always rather stay at home 
when you can’t go out,” bia wife answered. 
‘I only care for parties forthe pleasure of 
gving with you.’ 

“Yes, dear; but it looks better for one of 
us t be seen about—shows we are in the 
swim, and gives an air of prosperity to the 


en o reelf,and not moping at bome 
whist 2 wistes away over some difficult 
business,’ 

“Could you not bring your work home 
sometimes, Teddy ?”’ 

It was quitea bright idea, she thought ; 
neg gave bis head a good professional 
shake, 

“Ob, no, my dear, that would never do. 
Be as bad as a woman’s bome-made wn, 
which Charlie’s wife said she could te]! at a 
glance, do you remember? No, Millie, 
go and np A yourself, and don’t troable 
your b about me, there’s a gvod little 

irl.”” 

. After that Mrs. Archerson always went 
about alone,or with ber pretty cousin Ainy, 
and Teddy's evenings were free, 

It was astonishing bow well and quickly 
Teday got on; perhaps his wite’s money 
helped, but his quick eyes and charming 
manner probably did a great deal more. 
No one knew how it was, but in less than 
no time, as things goin bis profession, all 
manner of good work fell to bim; be ‘vas 
a busy msp, prosperous and rising. Yet, 
in spite of his increasing means, he steadily 
refused to add to his expenditure, or to 
launch out in any way. 

And still be let bis wife go out as much 
asshe pleased (though she only pleased 
because he wished it), while he spent bis 
evenings at his chambere or bh club. 
Sometimes he stayed so late at the club 
that he did not return till next morning. 
Then Guy Forbes, Tedd y’s particular friend, 
setupa bachelor establishinent at Rich- 
mond,and Teddy took to going to him once 
a week, always dining and sleeping,s that 
his wite did nut see him at all till the next 
evening. 

It did bim good, he said, the air of Rich- 
mond was quite different from that of 
Kensington, which had never really agreed 
with hitn ; be was afraid be might get head- 
aches if he did not have an occasional 
ehange. 

She bore it very well, but a time came in 

which the little woman’s lip would some- 
times quiver and her eyes fill with tears— 
nay, she would now and then shut herself 
up,and when she reappeared it looked very 
much as if she had been having # good 
cry. 
“Dou’t you wish Edward would come 
out with us a little oftener,Mildred ?” Amy 
asked one day. ‘“‘I know! shouldn't like 
itif I had a busband, and if he left me to 
iy own devices every evening.”’ 

“He bas so much to do—it' is very difhi- 
oult to leave his work ; and when be can 
be tinds whista greater rest than parties, 
especially when he cau get a change of 
air too, it is very good of him to let us go 
about together as we do, dear Amy. Some 
husbands expect their wives to stay at 
home,’’ 

“That is all very well; but I should like 
ainan who enjoyed taking ine about bim- 
self,’”’ 

“He doesn’t care for parties, He said the 
other day that he had quite outgrown 
them.”’ 

‘*‘Was he very much in love when you 
were married ?”’ Amy asked. 

Mrs. Archerson refiected for a moment, 
and did not appear to like the question, for 
she answered, a little distantly: 

“Oh, I don’t Know. I suppose so, or he 
would not have married me, Let us talk 
of something else, eo ae don’t al- 
ways show what they feel, or how much 
they feel. Atany rate, they can’t be al- 
ways showing it, you know; it would be 
very tiresome and undignified.”’ 

That evening, after dinner, Amy wanted 
to write a letter tor the late post—-rather a 
long one, she said—and went upstairs to 
begin it. The Archersons stayed in the 
dining-room, lingering over the dessert ; 
and something nade Mrs, Archerson ask 
her husband: 

“Did you love me very much when you 
married me, Teddy?” 

He got up rather quickly,and went to the 
tire-place to light a cigarette. 

“Yes, | suppose so, dear. What on earth 
makes you suddenly ask ?’’ 

Sbe got up and stood beside him on the 
hearthrug. 

“I was thinking—Amy told me to-day 
that Kate gets a letter from Herbert every 
morning. You used only to write to me 
once a week.”’ 

“Not a letter-writing man,’’ he laughed, 
with an air of relief. 

She looked up at him with a long, tender 
look, and an expression in her gray eves 
that for the moment made her whole face 
different. Then she spoke in a low voice, 
that alinost trembled: 

“I know you—liked me, of course,”’ she 
said, very humbly ; “but—were you ever 
really in love with me—were you-——”’ 

Yes, dear, of course,”’ he interrupted, 
looking at the end of his cigarette ; “don’t 
get nervous atout it. Don’t yor semember 
how we used to hang about in the woods at 
Chilworth ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” she answered; and his 
words carried conviction enough to her 
simple heart. “Butdo you care for me 
atill--for me at all?’’ she went on nervous- 
ly, deterinined to have the matter out and 
her _ fears set ai rest; ‘‘or are you tired 


He turned round, put down his cigarette, 
and looked back at her, into her bright 
eyes. 

“What do you mean?’ he asked, in an 
anxious, eager voice, as though he knew 
of some reason for her questioning. 

But her manner changed suddenly, she 
was 80 unused to excitement; she had al- 
ways despised it. And now she feit tool- 
ish, almost guilty of something—he ald not 
know of what. 

*You don’t seein tc care inuch,” she said 
softly. “You never esem to like being 





house, Besides, | like to tuink that you are 


with me, You never taxe me out——”* 
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EVENING POST. 
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“Too busy, my dear child. Lots of men 
make eet atves do the going-out alone, 
while they grind at their work. 

“Ab, but you never seem to care what I 
do or say, or anything about me. You are 
very kind in many ways, 1 know; but you 
never seem to—to—I sometimes wonder if 
I were very, very ill, whether you-— 

But she broke down beiplessiy in what 
she wanted to sey; she was not at 
making out a case. 

“You silly little woman,” be laugbed,and 

t his arm round ber waist and ktssed her 
a kindly affectionate manner that had no- 
thing of the lover —) pti b. - = 
ter? Lex very jew people s 
tive or six ok ot marriage,” he added. 
slowly. 

“It is not that,” she answered hurriedly, 
balf-ashamed ; *“‘but if I could only know 
that you ever loved ine, that you really 
love me stil! ?” 

She said it almost as an entreaty, longing 
for bis answer. He looked at ber again—at 
ber eyes, that had a strange fear and ten- 
derr.ess in them to-night ; he remembered 
swiitly bow often they were dull and ex- 
pressioniess, and wondered at it—at ber 
pale face and thin commonplace figure. An 
alinost sad look came over bim for a mo- 
ment, while beanswered: . 

““{ should be a brute if I did not love you 
Mildred, You area little aoul—a thou- 
sand tines too good for me.” 

And then Teddy smoked bis cigarette in- 
tently, as if to steady himself after what he 
felt had been almost a scene. 

“J’ll tell you what,” he said, when he 
had enjoyed a few minutes’ thoughtful 
sinoking, ‘‘I’ll get stalls and take you both 
to the play to-morrow, you and Amy. It is 
along time since we went anywhere ; a 
re spree will cheer us up and do us good, 
eb ” 

He went back to the table and helped 
himeelf to the claret, and she followed him 
mechanically. She had a way of pattering 
after him, as he called it, that wormed him 
sometinies; it was like a cat, a gentle, af- 
tectionate cat, but still it worried bim. 
They both sat down to the table again ; 
- considering the question about the 

ay. 

, “[ cnought you were going to Richmond 
to-wiorrow ?’’ she said. 

“Never mind; l’ilthrow Guy over for 
once, Some claret, darling ?’’ 

It was quitean age since he had called 
her darling; it made her heart feel like a 
feather as she heard it. Whata goose she 
had been! He was just as tond of her as 
other men were of their wives, only he was 
not demonstrative. 

Dear Teddy, be wass0o tnuch taken up 
with his work that he had little time to 
think of other things ; and when he had, it 
was so natural that he should try to get as 
thorough a change as possible. She pushed 
her glass towards him. 

‘*Yes, some claret’—and then a servant 
entered. 

‘If you please, sir,’ the maid said, ‘a 
tuan bas come with this card-case; he says 
he found it in Sisterton Road, Clapham, last 
night.” 

Teddy knocked the claret jug against 
his wife’s glass, and stained the table- 
cloth. 

“Yes— well — how does he know it’s 
mine?”’ 

“He says ho found the address on the 
cards inside; and he wants to know if 
tbere’s any reward ?”’ 

‘*But you were not at Clapham last night, 
Edward, were you?’? Mrs. Archerson 
asked. 

She generally called biin Edward before 
the servants ; she thought it sounded bet- 
ter. 

‘Here, give bit this—far more than it’s 
worth—an old card-case and balf-a-dozen 
pasteboards, Confound him! No, dear,’’ 
he said when the servant had leit the room. 
‘“‘] suppose it was picked up at the club or 
soinéwhere, and dropped again there,” 

‘Yes, that must have been it. But how 
very odd that it should have been lost 
twice in one day,’’ she answered inno. 
cently. 

‘Perhaps the fellow who found it first 
was disgusted at its not being something 
better, and threw it away.” 

““Perbaps that was it,’’she laughed. ‘Do 
you know, Teddy dear, your hand quite 
trembled when Janet brought it in. hat 
was how you spilt the wine,” 

“Too many cigarettes, they make one 
nervous. Iam giad we are going to the 
play to-morrow. We might bave a little 
dinner somewhere first, be a treat for Amy. 

What do you say?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered gratefully. 

Then he looked ut ber again. She was a 
good little soul, he thought; but it was im. 
possible to help being a little bored by her, 
se wasso curiously lacking in charin. 

“Then that’s agreed, Now I must go out, 
unfortunately.” 

He looked at his watch, and there was a 
—— relief in his voice. 

“Don’t sit up for . 
night.” I me, dear. Good. 

As if he reproached bimseif for bis crit)- 
cal thoughts of a minute before, or as if 
soine hall-tender remembrance overtook 
him, he stopped for a moment by che door- 
way and looked back at ber. 

“Don’t be foolish again,” he said, «1 


would do anyth 
Millie dear.) & ‘° make you bappy, 


CHAPTER II. 


) EARLY a year had It was th 
. 6 
[ end of October,and the Archersons had 
come back to town. Teddy Archer- 
Sol Was inore devoted than ever to bis 


work, his whist, and t 
Rictmond, His bachelor friend at 





He bad been thorou 
e ghly restiess in th 
North; even the ahooting when it begen 


4 


a 





did not engross biim as it had formerly, 
fact was, he told his wife, that, in re 
ita being vacation-time, there were many 
things needed his presence in town 
cbhings concerning the great 

oughby V. Conyers, on which he was 
among the junior counsel retained, and a 
on. 

Once or twice he grew so anx about 
bis work that he ran up totown for a few 
days, and left Mildred down in Fifeshire, 
It was avery wet season,and she could 
stay indoors and doe neediework; but he 
grew impatieut in a country-house in bad 
weather, and a little spell of work would do 
him good, he said. 

After they were back at Kensington again 
he seemed to care less and less for eookety 
bis friends almost lost sight of him, excep: 
in a professional! sénse, 

Even when those with whom he had for. 
merly been most intitnate asked him and 
his wife to cosy little winter-season dinners 
he generally inade excuses, though he was 
always glad when Mildred found courage 


to fe alone. 

6 was getting on so well, was 80 suoc- 
ceasfui in all he undertook, that he made 
their singie-horsea pair,and gave her a 
brougham as a oe ae pm na to the victoria 
she bad always bad; it was much nicer than 
jobbing, he said, especialiy as she went 
about a good deal alone. 

On her birthday, too, he gave her quite a 
beautiful diamond bracelet; and his man- 
ner was always ntle, it was sometimes 
oddly defeerntiel. But be never seemed 
happy, nay, even content, to be whch in 
ber society. 

Anything he could do for her comfort, 
anything sue wanted,or he faucied she 
wanted, he was ready enough to give her, 
though he always refused to take a larger 
house or to live on a nore expensive e; 
but being with her made bim impatient or 
restless or absent—in short, he always 
a as if he wished he werernomewhere 
else, 

At last, in spite of his presents and gen. 
tleness, try as she would, it was no good, 
she could not satisty herself with her own 
excuses and arguinents any longer, she 
grew restless and unhappy. 

Other women’s busbands could take them 
out or stay at home contented and happy; 
and why not hers? She was not very pretty 
or clever or fascinating, but Edward had 
known what she was when be married 
her. 

Besides, lots of women not one whit bet- 
ter than she had devoted husbands. She 
felt that he was anxious, to be kind ; she 
could not remember that he had ever said 
asingle cross word to her; but virtuallv 
she lived alone. 

She sat and thought it over for the tbou- 
sandth time one afternoon early in Decoin- 
ber. She looked round the room—a triin, 
well-kept room, with everything in its 
place, everything pretty and carefully ar- 
ranged, and yet that soinehow lacked cozi- 


ness, 

It looked as if it had never been untidy, 
asif no one bad ever sat there dreaming 4 
day-dream or dozing in the twilight,or tell- 
ing litle confidential stories over its crack- 
ling fire. 

She wondered why Teddy always looked 
80 uncomfortable, so like a stranger in it. 
She could nottell. Beside her was a little 
tea-table, and on itatray with a cup and 
saucer and @ plate with two slices of thin 
bread-and-butter, 

It told much to discerning eyes. No 
charming woman has one solitary cup 
brought in tor her afternoon tes; she 
knows how unlikely it is that she will 
drink italone, and a second cup is put 
ready. 

Somebody is sure to come—soime merry 
little married woman whose busbaud will 
not be at home that day; some happy girl 
who has been shopping, or forlorn bachelor 
who remenbers that her tea is sure to be 
good, her talk bright, and ber sympathy 
certain, and who thinks how pleasantly sbe 
will make an hour pass before he betakes 
himself to his club. 

But coay chats of this sort were unknown 
to Mrs. Archerson. She was a little dull to 
the married woman, she had no attraction 
for girls, and men felt strange and awk- 
ward with her. 

They never quite knew what to talk 
about; she did not care for books or poli- 
tics, she never contrived to be in the swing 
of the gossip of the moment ; moreover sbe 
had some old-fashioned prejudives sbe felt 
it a study to stand by, that unade ber ratber 
difficult to get along with. 

Just us people were trying to be a little 
intimate with herthey found they had to 
pick and choose carefully their subjects of 
conversation. 


It was told of her by a cousin of Teddy's 
that she had stated openly that she seidov! 
read books, unless they were religious, when 
it was aduty toread them; or historical, 
when it was instructive. 

Poetry she did not care for unless it 
rhymed and flowed very easil, ; and novels 
as a rule sueconsidered immural. Was not 
the Vicar of Waketield” a strange story? 
and were the scenes between the Koigit 
and Jewess in “Ivanhoe” fit tor modest wo 
men to read ? 

If she had bad daugbters they would 
have read neither till matrimony had over- 
taken them. As for modern novels, sbe 
leit then alone, perhaps to her profit, ser 
certainly to the deveiopment of ber natura 
gravity. 

At parties, where she saw most of life 
and gathered the majority of her ideas, she 
merely stwod in a crowd with the rest, S4y- 
ing now and then a word or two to this per: 
son or that, noticing the gowns of — 
friends, and wondering bow it was tha 

others contrived to look su much more live- 


— 





ly than herseit, 
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THE SATURDAY 








together she bad little enough material 
ae lively talk for her own tea-table, 
The result was that at five o’clock Mrs, 
Archerson was generally alone. Her callers 
left cards or came early, and having 
a quarter of an hour went away with an air 
of having fulfilled a duty, 

There are some people whorseem born to 

ut others through minor moral exercises; 
Afildred was one Of thein. And yet mean- 
while, deaf and dumb, the woman’s soul 
jived within its prison, unconsciously beat- 
ing against its bars, longing to escape, won- 
dering and weeping at its own limits, ite 
own viindness, its Own incapacity, baving 
no power at all except to suffer without 
seeing the reason of it, or knowing any 
remedy. 

But it was not yet time for her lonely tea; 
never did she allow herself to venture upon 
it betore five. 

She felt that the mistress of a housebold 
had no business to humor herself, for upon 
her depended the examples of method and 
punevuality that were 80 linportant to every 
member of it. And yet, bow dull and 
weary she felt! 

And how much—for women are comforted 
by small things—a cup of tea, and a cosy 
creeping nearer to the fire, or perhaps a 
love-story, or the playing of a lew snatches 
on the piano, would bave brightened 
things. 

But this never dawned upon her. She 
sat, and dreamily waited—for nothing ; her 
thougbts —a on the one subject that 
engrossed them always now, going over it 
again and again, always coming to no tho- 
roughfare, and turning wearily back once 
inore. 

Presently, womman-like, she looked down 
at her dress; it was good enough, but not 
too well made; another woman would pro- 
bably have called it dowdy. 

At her throat there was some soft lace, 
badly arranged ; it bad not the pemererase 
touch that other fingers would have given 
it, or the prim fashioning that would have 
suited her perfectly, if she bad but known 
how to manage it. 

She raised her eyes to tbe mantel-shelf ; 
there wasa tiny Dresden china clock on 
it She thought fora moment vaguely of 
the bouse:naid,and wishea she dusted more 
carefully. 

There were some little cut crystal vases 
full of yellow roses, though it was winter- 
time. She bad told Teddy once, in a jong- 
ing voice, that she had seen a bow! of thei 
at Christmas-time at Mrs, Stanley’s; and 
the next day be had ordered a ficrist to send 
her soine every week, 

It was very good of him; but she re- 
membered how once, afew montbs after 
they were married, be had brought her 
home half-a dozen snowdrops, and she had 
kissed them every morning when she 
changed tbe water, te 

It was not possible to kiss flowers sent 
from a tlorist’s, And then her eves fell on 
Teddy’s portrait, smiling down on her as 
he himself never amiled. 

Her breast swelled, a lump rose in her 
throat, assbe wondered of « hat it was that 
be had been tnoinking—of wbom, that he 
had looked so Lappy, when that portrait was 
taken, so unconstrained, so thoroughly 
light-hearted. 

It had not been taken very long; yet it 
was years since sbe bad seen that look on 
his face when he was alone with her. She 
felt as if she depressed him now, as if she 
were a duty, a partof his routine of life, a 
relation, a something he batt to take care of 
aud look after, but his sweetheart, his 
dear wife, the woman of his beart—no, 
never. 

It was all right, perbaps; many men 
grew absorbed in their work atter they inar- 
ricd, and merely took their wives in with 
the matter-of-course part of their lives, And 
yet all the women she knew, even the wo- 
inen with tar leas easy-going generous hus- 
bands than bers, were on a better footing 
than she--a footing that neant greater bap- 
piness, tbat was altogetber more satisfying 
to their hearts and their womanly dignity. 
She put her face down on her hands for a 
moment, and shutting out the room and 
the memory of the last few years, thought 
over the time of her engagement. It bad 
heen a very happy one, for she had been 
very much in love, and unsophisticated 
enough to take it for granted that Teddy 
was also. 

It never entered her head that her inoney 
could have had anything to do with ber 
marriage. It simply never occurred to 
Mildred to suspect any one—much less 
her $wn husband — of meanness or up- 
truth, 

Yet now, looking back, she felt as he 
could notkave cared mucb; she reituem bered 
that he had uot seemed very eager even 
when he proposed. 

He had written to her once a week—re- 
ligiously once a week; but bis letters bad 
not been very tull of endearment. They 
had satisfied her at the time, but now they 
Seeined to have been almost cold ; for since 
ber imarringe she bad once or twice been 
shown other girls’ love-ietters—they were 
vastly different from Teddy's to her. She 
sat and wondered, then suddenly rose, went 
to the glass over the china shelf at the end 
Of the room and looked at herself, long and 
Sorrowfully. And then she dimly under- 
stood it all, : 

She was a womau who would never win 
any man’s intense love—a woman to marry 
lor peace and quietness—one whom a mau 
tnight be certain would never cause hia: 4 
moment’s uneasiness—but not a woman 
with whom to fall in love, 

She looked at her soft and yet dull gray 
eyes, her only tolerable complexion, ber 
!'\ps that lacked form and color—at her slim 
‘igure thathad no roundness, at her own 
youth that had none ef the flash and sunni- 
38 Of youth, 











Fora moment something like d r 

oat pe and then a lek thanktal- 
Vv was so engrossed 
work and whist. —o 

Perhaps it would never strike bim, per- 
haps he would never see at all what she saw 
plainly. In future she would try to accept 
the inevitable, to be content with what she 
had; for she felt that it was im possible to 
ge Inore, it was not in her to provoke it. It 
was perhaps lucky that Teddy did not go 
out oftener—did not care for women’s so- 
ciety. 

Who knows but what, seeing the differ- 
ence, he might—but she could not even 
think of that! If Teddy were to care for an- 
other woman she should die, His neglect, 
his carelessness, his scant love-tnaking, bis 
acsorption in bis work —al! these she could 
wafer 

A all, was it not something to be b 
to bear his naine, to live penenth the A. 
root, to have all the affection and care he 
could spare tiine or remembered to give 
ber ? ut if he had cared or were to care 
for any one else, it would kill ber. It was 
a happy ey Mag ber that women were not 

ve to hiin, taat he troubled so little 
a them. 

t was five o’clock. She sto 1 her 
thinking as a matter of course, a tittle brass 
kettle was brought in, and after waiting a 
minate for the water to boil up over the 
spirit laup, sbe made tea,then while it was 
drawing took a her knitting and worked, 
giad that some little part of the day’s rou- 
tine bad claimed ber attention. Suddenly 
there caine acheering sound that caused 
her to iook up expectingly—the sound of 
the visitors’ vell ; and then there entered a 
pretty little woman, lively,and with plenty 

say. ‘ 

1t was quite a novelty to see anyone so 
late in the afternoon; Miidred’s face al- 
most brightened intoa laugh, she was so 
glad and surprised. 

“] thought I should tind you,” Mrs, 
Carew said, sitting down and preparing for 
a cosy chat. 

She had known Mildred for yearsa—ever 
since her marriage ; and had always rather 
gone out of her way to be cordial. 

“Yes, lain longing for some tea,”’ she 
added, as the second cup was brought 
in. 

She pulled off her glove ready for soine 
hot tea-cake, and then, seeing that tnere 
was none, put it on again. Tea-cake was 
just one of those things that Mrs, Archer- 
son would not have, Mrs. Carew thought ; 
but it was too cold for bread-and-butter. 

**T have been shopping all the afternoon 
and aim so tired,’’ she said, putting her two 
littie feet on the fender—*“‘and so cold,” she 
added, with an apologetic laugh for making 
herself so much at bome. 

ene is very tiring,’’ Mildred re- 
marked. 

“Ob dear, yes, very; and I always bave 
to do mine ina hurry. I never have time 
for anything. I often wish our grandmo- 
thers could come back and see what busy 
lives wormnen have nowa‘lays. It would as- 
tonish them.” 

“T suppose they went about less than we 
do,”* Mildred said thoughtfully. 

“Far leas. It is a inere miracle that they 
did not get covered with moss, on the prin- 
ciple of the stone that never rolls. But they 
must have had an easy tiine. I wish I bad 
been born a grand mother,”’ 

“[ daresay they found plenty to do, 
atter all,’’ Mildred auswered. ‘They 
looked after their homes better than we 
do.” 

‘Made jain and dusted their own chipa, 
Iam glad we don’t, They took more trou- 
ble about their homes it is true, but less 
suocens; and they took very little trouble 
about their dress,” 

“But their dress was very pretty. Why, 
we copy it now!” 

“Oh, yes, cocasionally. But ne always 
looked precisely the same, and all alike ; 
and we are always looking different, which 
adda to our charin,”’” Mrs. Carew laughed, 
“and prevents our husbands from getting 
tired of us, as our grandpapas often did of 
our grandinammas,.”’ 

Mrs. Archerson thought the remark was 
not a very nice one, butshe was too much 
interested in the subject to mind. 

“Do you think,” she asked siowly, “that 
anything one wears or does has any effect 
on one’s busband—say three years afver 
marriage?’’ 

“Ot course it has. Tiree years! Why, it 
hasan effect thirty years after. 1 olten 
think that it isa woman’s own fauit if he 
changes or grows tired of her. Itisterrible 
to a nan al ways to see the sane thing before 
hia eyes. sbe should take care not to be- 
coine monotonous, not even to herself, tor 
fear of growing stupid!” 

“But bow is she to avoid growing mono- 
tonous to herself? Shecan’t inake herself 
into somebody else w avoid getting tired of 
herself,’’ Mildred said. 

She wasbecoming quite excited in the con- 
versation, feeling as if every moment Mrs. 
Carew might accidentally give ber some 
recipe by which Teddy could be turned in- 
to a devoted husband. 

“She can change—she can alter her dreaa, 
her amusements, her evervthing. Men 
grow tired of women who are always the 
same, just as they would tire of the same 
dinner every 7: Besides, it would be so 
dail toone’s self to be always the same; 
one would know 60 little,and be so narrow. 
Surely it is better to change with time, which 
is always changing ?”’ 

“J think men grow tired of their wives 
because they are there, ander their control 
—because with inarriage all the romance 
avd ecearity for love-mwaking comes to an 
end,’’ Mildred said. 

“Bat wives are not entirely under their 
control,’”’ Mra. Carew laughed. ‘“‘And the 
romance and all the rest of It does not come 








EVENING POST. 


toan end with marriage—u 

man chooses, Let us be thankful for our 
station in life, my dear. The men much 
lower down beat their wives; and the men 
a little lower down—the second-rate men, 
and half-educated—bave notions sbout 
keeping their wives in order, and treat 
themn as puppets of which they must puil 
the strings, But that ia overastar as the 
majority of us are concerned. 1 think 
wives now have a very good time ; they do 
pretty inuch as they like. Men like pleas- 
ant companions; and if a woman only 
knows how to look nice and be nice,she has 
nothing to compiain of,”’ 

“I don't believe in Woman’s Rights,” 
Mildred said nervously. 

“Neither do I,” answered Mrs. Carew. 
“But I believe in having a good time. And 
if weare only vice to our husbands, and 
take care not to be always the same, that’s 
the fatal thing, we get an excellent time. | 
know! Jo—get my own way and fight 
Charlie as inuch as I like on various topics, 
and all the time am prond to feel that he is 
the stronger of the two, even if he «does 


ive way. We all like strong men, you 

now.’’ 

“Yes —when they love us,"’ Mildred an- 
swered, 


“Ah,” Mrs, Carew said,with a little unock 
sigh—‘*yea, when they love us, It is a ter- 
rible thing to reflect how :nuch we women 
depend for happiness on our affections. If 
weare only well-loved ail the worid is 
ours, and anyone else who pleases may 
have tame and wealth and everything life 
has to give, but that is not be! six pence 
to oneof us, unless we have alac love. It 
is horrible! Give me some wore tea—innay 
I have enother cup?” 

And then poor Mildred’s heart found 
——- to put the question she longed to 
ask all women she inet, 

“Is your busband as fond of you as ever 
—I don’t mean is he kind only ; but is be 
lond of you?” 

“As much in love as the day we inarried 
—just. I mean bim to remain so till the 
day I die,”’ 

“But if he altered—if he grew care- 
less 7’? 

“Ah, I should vip that sort of thing in the 
bud, for fear of getting iny heart broken,’’ 
she added. 

‘But how would you oip itin the bud ?” 
asked Mra, Archerson eageriy. 

“I can’t tell you at this moment,’’ Mrs, 
Carew said, with an air of consideration ; 
“vbutI sbould do it—or run away”—and 
seeing Mrs, Archerson look shocked, she 
added “or die.” 

There was nothing to shock her princi- 
ples in the idea of dying, Mrs. Carew 
thought. 

Tedd isso much taken up with his 
work,’’ Mrs. Archerson said. 

‘He is getting on. How proud you must 
be!’’ 

And she looked up with a sympathetic 
glow on ber pretty face, but it reflected 
none on Mildred’s, 

“His naine is always in the paper now. 
What lovely roses! You must bave some 
very kind friend at Nice who sends then ?"’ 

“No, they came froin the florist’s.”’ 

“How very extravagant! Ciarlie would 
give mea little wigging if I indulged in 
such luxuries,” 

“[ don’t; itis Teddy. He ordered them, 
and told Brooks to send enough every 
week to fill the glasses; be knows I like 
flowers.’’ 

**] call that being an attentive husband,’’ 
Mra, Carew said, arranging her cloak-clasp 
and preparing to go. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
eencrensetiiiesatiineittiiiiianen 

A SINGLE LIFE Fok WoMEN,.—A great 
many Ainericans discourse on the treedoin 
and independence ot a single tife for wo- 
men. 

It may be well enough to live single if 
you cannot marry; to be as independent and 
iree as you would be; to have the whole 
comunity try to take charge of your busi- 
nes, 

Io the first place, if you are single and 
endeavor to inaintain your position ut the 
bead of your affairs, you will find that vo 
inan will treat you asa friend and brother. 

He will either be intensely patronizing 
or saucy in his conversation, or will entire- 
ly ignore what you say, or he will be po- 
lite, civil, courteous, according as his na- 
ture is domineering, brutal or chivalric, 

He will somehow manage all business 
affairs, to make you understand fully that 
he, for one,thinks you have not found your 
true sphere, and that men alone are capable 
of conducting out-do..r affairs. 
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Scientific and Useful. 
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Spots on GiLpine,—S may be re- 
moved by immersing the article in a solu- 
tion of alum in pure, soft water. Dry with 
sawdust. 

THE Cat-Fisu.—The skin of the cat- 
fish is now tanned into leather in Germany. 
The new leather is tough, supple, and of 

appearance. Itis made into purses 
and shoe-laces. 

TAKING IMPRESSIONS,—A good inpres- 
sion o: any article of metal baving a flat, 
ornamental surface, may be taken by wet- 
ting some note paper with the tongue and 
smoking it over a gas flame. The article is 
then pressed upon the sinoked part, when 
a clear impression will appear. 

FIiLTERS.—For a quick filter take a clear 
piece of chamois skin, tree trom thin places, 
cut it of the desired length, wash in a weak 
solution of salksoda or any alkali to remove 
the grease, and rinse thoroughly in cold 
water before using. Tinctures, syrups, 
elixirs, and even imucilages, are filtered 
rapidly. A piut of the thickest syrup will 
rup sy - in four or tive minutes B 
washing thoroughly after each time it is 
used it will last a long time. 

TREATMENT FOR Wakts.—It is now 
fairly established, says a writer in a medi- 
cal paper, that the common wart, which is 
so unsightly, and often so proliterous on 
the hands and face, can be easily removed 
by small doses of sulphate of magnesia 
taken internally. Several children treated 
with three-grain doses of Mpsom salts, 
morning and evening, were promptly 
cured, He cites the case of a woman 
whose face wis distigured ty Liese excres. 
ences, and who was cured in a month by a 
draw and a half of magnesia taken daily. 
Another medical man reports a case of very 
large warts which disappeared in a fort- 
night from the daily administration of ten 
grains of the salts. 

DIFFERENCES or Woov.— Why two 
pieces of wood sawn from the same section 
of a tree should possess such very varied 
characteristics when used in different posi- 
tions, a scientific writer remarks, has often 
puzzled observers. For example, a gate 

0st is found to decay much taster if the 
sutt end of the tree Le uppermost, than 
would be the case if the top of the tree be 
placed in this position,the reason being that 
the moisture of the atmosphere will per- 
meate the pores of wood much more rapid- 
iy the en J the tree grew than it would in 
the op te direction. Microscopical ex- 
amination proves that the pores invite the 
ascent of the moisture, while they repel its 
descent. 

——_> - 


Farm and Barden. 


Lime.—The shell lime, which is much 
cheaper than stone lime, is excellent for 
agricultural purposes, and the best time to 
apply it i4 when the land has been plowed 
and old sod turned under. 

STock.—Wet, muddy feet and legs are 
full as injurious to the lower order ot ani- 
mal life as they are to men, The animal 
avoids by instinct such unwholesome ex- 
posures ; but man has obliged them to 

rovel about in such miserable places, and 

8 therefore responsible for the results. 


WATER SUPPLY.—It has been suggested 
that where drain tile is used the excess of 
water should be conducted to artificial 
ponds in order that it may be used for 
drinking water for stock and for procuring 
ice in winter. In this manner, itis c.aimed, 
there will not be so much water carried to 
the rivers to overflow them, while the 
evaporation from the ponds will assist in 
providing more rain. 


PLANTING TREES. — When a tree is to be 
planted, the hole should be large enough to 
extend the roots naturall, in all directions. 
The soil shuld be worked among the roots 
thoroughly and very firmly. When grow- 
ing, every fibre is in close contact with the 
soil, and the tree is held so firmly that the 
winds cannot stir it. .ln planting, if the 


earth should be packed solid enough to — 


hold the tree secure, it would certainly be 
an advantage. 

CaRE OF Hay.—Hay properly cocked 
will sustain very slight injury from re- 
maining out throughastorm. The cocks 
should be made high and small at the base, 
pressing the hay down firmly and evenly, 
and trim neatly. With the side of the foot 
knock the hay around the base well under, 


' so that the water will shed directly on the 


I have seen « great wany independent | 
single women, but they were all possessed | 


of Independent fortunes, or else they were 
under filty years of age. 

Woben t wes a )ittle yirl I used to hear a 
very funuy young tnan talk to bis sister. 

tte used to aay, “1 tell you Sarah, I have 
sebn something of life, aud I really believe 
a wooden Injun is better than no man.” 

Then nis sister would laugh and ask bin 
if he did not think some women would be 
better off with a» wooden Indian for a pro- 
tector than with the inen they had = tmar- 
ried, 

The very funny young wan bas now 
agrown up daugbter of his own, and I 
sometimes wonder if his faith in the vale 
of wood+n Injuns has undergone auy 
change. Sy iva A. Moss. 


—__ a ee 


“WoMEN are unreasonable creatures,’ 
observed Brown, as be ordered another 
for the boys. “Now, tuere’s ny wile. Be- 
fore we were inarried, when I went tu see 
her, she alway? thought it was too early for 
me w go howe, and now | can’t go home 
early enough to sult her.” 


ground, Should there be sign of rain when 
the hay shall have been out over one night, 
double the cocks, rake the scatterings and 


| trim neatly. 


Tur Crors.—Au bnglish physician has 
recently demonstrated that iron sulphate 
is an antidote tor rsapy of the most viru- 
lent epidemics which attack field and gar- 
den crops. These diseases are due to mi- 
croseopic funguses, whose structures are 
built up in « somewhat different manner 
from the corresponding erage in other 
plants It appears that the cellulose in 
these funguses is acted upon by iron sul- 
phate, whereas in the hizher planta the cel- 
lulose of the cell-walls is not influenced. 
The iron sulphate destroys the cellulose of 
funguses, but does not affect that of the at- 
tacked plant. It is, theretore, an antidote 
and destroyer of such parasitic germs and 
funguses as the potato disease, wheat iil- 
dew, et. 

le . oe 

THe fuller conceptions we gain of the 
true meaning of justice, the more we shal) 
enter into its spirit, and the more it will 
a‘tuate our lives 
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An Humble Life. 

The choice of Hercules, and other pieces 
ot a similar tendency to be found among 
the ancient moralists, were a beautiful and 
efficacious mode of conveying a fine moral 
lesson. They powerfully stimulated the 
minds ef young persons to neglect the 
blandishments of vice, and to follow vir- 
tue over the rugged steep that leads to 
glory. Hercules made an honorable choice; 
and his example was intended to fire the 
soul with emulative ardor. 

Ambition, like his, is useful, as it calls 
for those fine exertions which contribute to 
meliorate the condition of man, to improve 
all that providence has allotted him, to per- 
tect art, and to adorn society. 

flappy it is for the public that man is so 
formed as, for the sake of fame, to relin- 
quish ease, and devote his time, his health 
and his life to labors which, while they dig- 
nity himself, enrich, embellish and ag- 
grandize his country. 

And great is the pleasure attendant on 
exertion, and sweet the reward of applaud. 
ing fellow-creatures, when the exertion is 
virtuous and successful. But there is xa 
great deal of unsuccessful exertion in pur- 
suit of fame, and many, after sowing in 
pain and labor, reap only a harvest of dis- 
appointment. 

For the sake of these and of others, who 
find not opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves, itis useful to suggest consolatory 
topics; such as point out the pains and 
penalties of fame, and the ease and pleas. 
ure of a life led in retirement. 

Nor is it fair to attribute whatever is said 
on this side of the question to the same mo- 
tive which induced the fox to exclaim that 
the grapes were sour. There are certainly 
& thousand solid comforts to be enjoyed in 
ap humble life which are bartered for the 





flattering distinction of popular applause. 

He who is laboring to emerge from ob 
scurity immediately draws upon himself | 
the watchful eyes of competition. Hix 
equals, over whom he attempts to rise, 
shoot at him from the ground the shafts of 
envy, and those who have already risen 
assai) him trom the turret with the missile 
weapons of jealousy 

The success and fins! result of his at 
tempts are doubttul; but, iu the mean time, 
the wounds aod arrows of outrageous ene 
mies are sensibly felt, and often inflict on 
his peace a wound that admits no cure. 


When a man is once rendered conspicu 
ous, Once becomes the subject of conversa 
tion, not only those who envy his distine 
tion, bul those who, from want of sense or 
of knowledge, misunderstand his conduct | 
or mistake his meaning, employ them | 
selves by seeret influence or open enmity 
to bring bim down to their own level. 

The greatest caceilonce is the ust likely 
to be misunderstood, tor few ure qualified | 
wo be competent judges of singular pre 
eminence. It is a just opinion that they 
who would form a sound judgment in 
Jearning, in arts, or in lite, of an exalted 





! 
degree of perfection, must themselves pos. | 


seas it, and be able, while they give the 
criticism, to furnish the example. 

From the malice of envy, the mistakes 
ot ignorance, the levity of thoughtlessness, 
it is impossible that he who is lifted up and 
become a mark, should not frequently be 
wounded with a poisoned arrow. 

It he has sensibility, his condition must 
be painful though it may be exalted. Like 
the traveler on the bleak hill, he must bide 
the pelting of the pitiless storm, and envy 
the shepherd in the vale his hovel and his 
cot. 

It is a trite remark that the smallest 
specks are most visible in the whitest rai- 
ment. The common infirmities of human 
nature, arising from bodily sickness or 
momentary ill-temper, are noticed in con- 
spicuous characters and exaggerated by 
malicious ingenuity. They are remem. 
bered long, and perhaps never forgotten. 

Though the favor and applause of men 
may gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary 
interest for afew years, yet of how little 
value will they appear at the close of life? 
Men know but little of each other's real 
character and merit, and frequently err by 
undervaluing and vvervaluing them. They 
have often lavished fame and glory on the 
undeserving, and denied them, at least dur- 
ing life, to their greatest benefactors. 

Men are 80 apt to envy, to err, and to be 


| ungrateful, that a wise man will take care, 


if possible, not to let the fabric of his hap. 
piness rest on a pillar so tottering as the 
people’s favor. He will endeavor to do 
good and to act reasonably, and leave pop- 
ularity, and wealth, and station to follow 
their own caprices, and not let it be said of 
him that his health and happiness depend 
on applause or the want of them. 

It is the great business of Chris ians to 
rise above the world, to do right actions, 
not as men pleasers, but unto God and 
their own consciences; and happy they 
who quietly walk in their pilgrimage 
through this world through the vale of 
peace, neither pursuing fame, nor declin- 
ing it when it comes as the temporal] re- 
ward of goodness, but looking for appro- 
bration to Him who seeth the heart, and 
whose approbation is the only true glory. 

I a 

Oux debt to past generations is beyond 
all calculation. Men stand on the should. 
ers of thelr ancestors, profiting by all their 
labors, their anxieties, their successes, their 
mistakes, their failures. Though our gain 
from these experiences of theirs may never 
have been thought of by them, we can still 
see that some of our richest inheritances 
are the direct results of conscious efforts 
on our behalt. From time to time there 
have been men broadly thoughtful enough 
to plant trees, to build cities, to found insti- 
tutions, to collect libraries, to establish 
means of education, to form governments 
with a direct view not only to the present 
needs of those around them, but also to the 
future advantage of a coming generation. 
The debt we have thus incurred can never 
be paid to the donors, but it can and should 
be regarded as a trust-fund which we hold 
not only for our own good, but for those 
who are to succeed us. This is Nature’s 
method of improving the world; and, so far 
us we co-operate with her intelligently and 
heartily, we fulfil our part in the great 
arena of life. 


we 


HlansH and uajust criticism of others’ 
conduct or performance often results trom 
using one’s own ideal of excellence as a 
teat. A capable but captions person ex- 
amines # piece of work or surveys a course 
of action, and sees, or thinks he sees, how 
it might have been improved. At once he 


_ begins to find fault, to depreciate, to blame, 


forgetting that the standard by which he 
judges is his own and not that of another. 
[It remains at least very doubtful if he 
would have come up to it in the same cir. 
cumstances; but t6 censure another tor not 
bringing his practice into harmony with 
the censor’s imaginings is surely uorexson- 


able. 


Tak habit of doing or enduring some 


| thing tor generations yet unborn is of itselt 


a purifying snd broadening one. It takes 


/usoutol our litte round of petty interests 


and makes us feel that we are essentially a 
part of God's great universe, connected 
with the past by memory and gratitude, 
aod with the future by hope and effort. To 
cultivate and nourish this motive as a main. 
spring vf action will make life better worth 
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living now, while bequeathing rich bene- 
fits to other lives which are yet to come. 


To those who have opportunities of cyl- 
ture placed within their reach, these are the 
instruments of the Divine discipline. It is 
a part of that discipline to put large oppor- 
tunities in men’s hands, and to leave it to 
themselves whether they will use or neg- 
lect them. ‘There shall be no coercion to 
make us turn them to account. Occasions 
of learning and self-improvement come, 
stay with us for a while, and then pass. 
And the wheels of time shall not be re- 
versed to bring them back once they are 
gone. If we neglect them, we shall be 
permanent losers for this life. We cannot 
say how much we will be the losers here- 
after. Batif we do what we can to use 
them while they are granted, we shall have 
learnt one lesson of the heavenly disci- 
pline, and shall be, we may hope, the bet- 
ter prepared for the others, whether of ac- 
tion or endurance, which are yet to come. 


Tue desire of excellence is the necessary 
attribute of those who excel. We work 
little for a thing unless we wish for it. But 
we cannot of ourselves estimate the de- 
gree of our success in what we strive for; 
that task is left to others. With the de- 
sire for excellence comes, therefore, the 
desire for approbation. And this distin- 
guishes intellectual excellence trom moral 
excellence; tor the latter has no necessity 
of human tribunal; it is more inclined to 
shrink from the public than to invite the 
public to be its judge. 

MEN may preach and the world will lis. 
ten, but profitcomes by example. A pa- 
rent inculcates gentleness in his children 
by many sound precepts; but they see him 
treat a dumb animal in a very harsh man- 
ner, and, in consequence, his instructions 
are worse than lost, for they are neither 
heeded nor respected. His example as a 
gentle and humane man would have been 
sufficient for his children without one word 
of command. 

Let us ask ourselves seriously and hon- 
estly, ‘‘What do I believe after all? What 
manner of man am [alter all? What sort 
of show should I make after all, if the peo- 
ple round me knew my heart and all my 
secret thoughts? What sort of show, then, 
do Lalready make in the sightof Almighty 
God, who sees every man exactly as he 
is?”’ 

WE are either raised or lowered by our 
aseociatio.s. Manners, temper, intellect 
and morals are all directly influenced by 
our surroundings; and those who choose 
for themselves friends ot an inferior caste 
—whether of mind or of manners, of 
morals or of conduct—fall to the level of 
their choice, 

MaN could direct his ways by plain rea- 
son, and support his life by tasteless food; 
but God has given us wit and flavor and 
brightness and laughter and pertumes, to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and 
to ‘charm his paived steps over the burn- 
ing marle.”’ 

‘nk only cure for indolence is work; (je 
only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; the 
only cure for unbelief is to shake off the 
ague of doubt by doing your conscience’s 
bidding; the ouly cure for timidity is to 
plunge into some dreaded duty before the 
chill bas tim: to come. 





Iv is not good to speak evil of all whom 
we know bad; it is worse to judge evil of 
any who may prove good. To speak ill 
upon knowledge shows a want of charity ; 
to speak ill upon suspicion shows a want of 
honesty. To know evil of others and not 
speak it ix sometimes discretion. 





EVKRY man must jwstiently bide bis time. 
He must wait—not in listless idleness—but 
in constant, steady, cheerful endeavors, al- 
Ways williug, and fulfilling and accom. 
plishing his task, that, when the occasion 


| Comes, he may be equal to the occasion 





Ty is most paintul not to meet with the 
kindness and atlection you feel you have 


deserved, but it is a mistake to complain of | 


it; you cannot extort friendship 
¢ cked pistol. 





| extinguished the flame and deposited the chimney 10 


——_—.. 


The World’s Happenings. 


Re ay shortcake is gaining ground as a4 
t. 

The list of centenarians includes more 
women than men. 

There are scissors made expressly for 
left-handed barbers. 


They use an old hearse in Jackson to 
peddle peaches from. 

Distributing handbills is hereatter a jail 
offense in Washington. 


Sixty millions of matches are said to be 
made daily in Akron, Ohio. 


The fish in a shallow New Hampshire 
lake have all been sunstruck. } 


The latest fad in Michigan is to weara 
small thermometer for a breast pin. 


The Polish people never swear in their 
own language, but always in Russian, 


The United States chew, snuff and smoke 
every year $256, 000, 000 worth of tobacco. 


Potatoes were baked in the ground at 
A!bion, Mich., so intense was the heat. 


It is stated that a farmers’ club in Middle 
Georgia has for a motto: ‘*Politics he — .*’ 


The police force at Sherman, Texas, is 
to be reinforced by a pack of Lioodhounds. 


The appearance of overcoats in store 
windows is anothersign of waning summer. 


Over a tract of town lots in Southern Cal- 
ifornia floats the sign, ‘‘This earth for sale.’’ 


Sam Jones, the revivalist, gets $500 for 


three days’ work, which includes nine sermons, 


The Postoffice Department has sensibly 
refused to name a Nebraska postoffice ‘‘Old Maid.’’ 


A tailure to vaccinate is punished at 
Pheenix, Arizona, by $300 fine or six months’ impris- 
onment. 

A ulan who was bitten by adog in New 
Baltimore, N. Y., has recovered $300 damages from 
the owner, 

Margaret Maloney, a poor widow ofl 
Washingtoa, D. C., bas been fined for keeping a 
crowing rooster. 

A Washington butcher has invented a 
canvas hat for horses to keep off the sun’s heat and 
prevent sunstroke. 

New Haven, Conn., has 4,000 English- 


men among her residents, but less than 300 of them, 
it is said, are voters. 


The total cost of the Suez Canal was less 
than $100, 000, 000. Alread y§$275, 000,000 have been spent 
on the Panama Canal. 

A New York boy, 6 years old, drank a 
pintof brandy one day recently. It burnt out his 
little life in a few hours. 


A prophet has arisen down in Maine who 
preaches an alleged revelation to the effect that a 
second deluge is coming. ’ 


Forty well-known families at Newport, 
R. I., usually leaders in social festivities, a corres- | 
pondent writes, are in deep mourning. 


The largest orchard of fruit-bearing trees 
in this country is claimed by Leavenworth, Kansas, 
which has one that contains 530, 000 trees, 


Twins by the name of Dodd enliven 
Roseville, Arkansas; the matter for wonder being 
that Mother Dodd, as well as Daddy Dodd, is 60 years 
old. 


A recent novel sight was a long train 
loaded only with 100 tons of twine fora single wheat 
farm in Dakota, rolling westward across the Conti- 
nent. 


Is there anything a syndicate won’t un- 
dertake? One of these is just now offering husbands 
to 100 young women If they will goto Northwestern 
Texas. 


A new amusement is provided at the 
London fairs, known as ‘‘topsy turvy.’? Passen- 
gers are securely strapped in a barrel and then rolled 
about. 


In Hebron township, 8. C., a few days 
ago, during a severe storm, the house of a resident 
was so filled with electricity that an invalid was 
cured by it. 


The Illinois Club, of Chicago, has the 
largest table ever made from a single plank. It is 15 
feet long and 6 wide, and was cut from a California 
red wood tree. 


A youth of 17 years is in jail in King- 
ston, N. Y., awaiting the sitting of the grand jury, 
on acharge of forgery, though his family alleges he 
could never either read or write. 


Governor Hill has given $25 to the El- 
mira, N. Y., Fair to be awarded to the best set of 
colored twinssent fur exhibition. President Cleve- 
land’s @10 giftis to gu for white triplets. 


A Chicago man has patented a ‘‘lover’s 
coat,’’ which tillsa long felt want. This invention 
cousists of a novel attachment which prevents face 
powder and hair from sticking to the coat collar. 


The gang of drunks and tramps ar- 
raigned in the Tombs Prison, New York, one morn- 
iug recently, presented such a sickening sight that 
two eiderly gentlemen, whu were out seeing tbe 
sights, faluted when they waived the fresh air. 


Electricity has entered sport. For the 
angler who wishes to let his line fluat gently with the 
stream without the trouble of watching it, a little 
electrical arrangement has been devised whereby 4 
pull upon the live closes the circuit and rings a bell. 


A queer freak of lightning is reported 
from Americus, Ga, A bolt seruck the residence of 
Mr. Mayo, lilted the chimney from a lighted lamp, 


“+ 


au upright position on the table without breaking 





David McGranahan, of Yellowstone, 
Wis., while making a fence was bitten on the dager 
by arattlesnake. He had a hatchet in his hand at 





with q | Se me, and with cue blow be amputated his Auger: 
; aod then cut up the suake, 
witb 11 rattles. 


which was a large ove 
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Down the river in the twilight gray, 

Rowing swiftly o*’er the broad blue bay, 

There, oars resting, my own light boat lay, 
Drifting, drifting. 


Memory whispered of my dear love's face, 

As she nestled in my fond embrace; 

Now, her spirtt through eternal space, 
Drifting, drifting. 


And my beart upon the sea of life, 

Allalone to meet the whirl and strife, 

Anchor lost—amid temptations rife, 
Drifting, drifting. 


Ob! my darling, from the soft moon's haze 

Do thine eyes of blue upon me gaze ? 

Do thy golden locks entwine those rays 
Toward me drifting ? 


Pity sends me here to still my moan; 
Back unto my arms atlas: thou’rt flow:— 


Hlush! sad heart, for I am all alone, 
Drifting, drifting. 


A Little Gray Cat. 


BY PAUL CHALLINOR, 











fy\ils is yours, miss, I think,” said a 
civil man in the corner, tossing it into 
Fanny’s lap. 

He had rescued “it” from being swept 
out of the omnibus, under the dingy skirts 
of the shabby old woman with a bundle, 
who got out at the last stoppage. The little 
red muff had been tossing about underfoot, 
on the dusty boards of the Islington omni- 
bus, had been trodden on, had been kicked 
from corner to corner unperceived. No 
wonder Fanny sbrank back, too disgusted 
to say “Thank you.’’ The civil man re- 
treated immediately bebind his newspaper, 
with evidently no desire for further con- 
versation. 

Then she picked it up gingerly and 
looked atit. A dainty little article—crim- 
son plush, satin-lined, wadded, quilted, 
sented, with a cataract of pendent loops 
of ribbon at one side, and perched on the 
top, by way of decoration, the dearest, 
softest, tiniest mite of a gray French kit- 
ten, exquisitely mounted; the pose life- 
like, with one delicate paw advanced, 
claws distended in a clutch at the ribbons, 
the tail erect and bushy. 

The little, bright-eyed face looked out 
from its soft ruff with irresistible kittenish 
espieglerie. It was the work of an artist. 
Fanny beat the dust from it tenderly, 
caressed it admiringly, smoothed the plush, 
straightened the ribbons with a feminine 
and professional instinct, and began to 
cast about for the owner. 

Not the civil man in the corner, of 
course; nor yet the old charwoman with 
the bundle. Who else had been in the 
omnibus? It had been empty when she 
entered, with two boys scrambling in after 
her. They were not likely to be the pos- 
sessors. They bad straps of books, and 
fishing-rods, and a sloppy and muddy tin 
can, possibly containing bait. 

Then in bad came a hot, anxious woman 
with a baby, a two-year-old child, a three- 
year-old child, and twin little lads of four 
or five. She had brought in a bird-cage, a 
basket, and a parcel done up in a bursting 
newspaper, but no muff Fanny was con- 
vinced, 

Nor had the lady in deep crape who suc- 
ceeded her; nor yet the two stout foreign- 
ers, who had stared her out of countenance. 
That was the sum-total of her tellow-passen- 
gers. She must hand the muff to the con- 
ductor ; and, with this praiseworthy intent, 
she moved to the door and ineffectually 
signed to him. 

As she did so the ’bus stopped, and some 
school-girls, out a-holiday-making, got in, 
and the ’bus was off again before Fanny 
could make her tale beard. 

There were many glances of admiration 
cast in the direction of Fanny’s lap, where 
the little grey cat reposed so becomingly. 
She feltthem in her inmost soul ; and witb 
very glance her intent of restitution wa- 
vered. The red plush just matched her 
old winter frock and jacket, giving them 
®xactly the touch of style which she had 
felt she needed. 

No wonder the man in the corner was 
sure she was the owner. The grey puss 
harmonized with her poor little cheap fur 
rufl, whic she knew was shabby, but had 
not dared to replace in the present state of 
her tinances; for sbe was a good little 
woman, and the big satchel beside her was 
Stutfed full of small presents for all the 
people at home. 

There wasa silk muffler for father, and 
4 beautiful knitted petticoat for mother, 
bought cheap at the spring sales, but good 


lor next winter: a dmast who eee, | 
1 i that she knew so well. 


fcr Sister Lizzie, and a book for Tommy ; 
4 fas ionable beer-jug for Polly the married 
or i aud a string of Cyprus beads for the 
saby, 


Also, at the boltou was something else, 


eee eee 








most special of all. A small parcel ad- 
dressed to nobody in particular, only in- 
scribed in Fanny’s very best handwriting 
with the distich— 

When this you see 

Remember me. 
and tied up with a bit of blue ribbon. In- 
side was the most beautiful embroidered 
tobacco-pouch, made, every stitch of it, by 
Fanny’s own tired little fingers in her Spare 
moments. 

A magnificent production, all silk and 
tinsel, with “A EI’ in gold, surrounded 
by a wreath of forget-me-nots. She hadn’t 
the faintest notion of what the letters stood 
for, but the flowers were plain enough for, 
well—Anybody—to understand ; supposing 
that Anybody had cared to remember ber 
for so long as twelve months, and supposing 
that Anybody had got over a toolish preju- 
dice against her going to London to busi- 
ness. 

Then she clean forgot the muff for full 
five minutes in a vision of home and 
father, and a certain spot near the mill- 
tail, where the r-al forget-me-nots grew 
near the cleft in the bank. The tumble- 
down old bridge crossed the mill-stream 
just above it, leading to the field-path to 
Dowse’s smithy. 

Was “D. D.”, tor “Dan Dowse,”’ still to 
be seen on the top rail she wondered? 
And the “F.’’, for “Fanny,” which she had 
cut herself? She would have cut another 
“F.”’, for ““Flowerdale,” too, but Dan had 
said, ‘‘where’s the use?” and had made ter 
leave it as it was, an “F”’ and a“D,” anda 
big “D”’ and a circle round all three, and 
asked her how she thought that looked. 
It looked so dreadfully particular, she 
thought, that sbe could not answer; but 
just tossed her head and ran back to the 
mill. 

Well, she dared say it was all rubbed 
away by this time, and nobody cared. She 
did wish she had not made so much of the 
delights of Lo:don in her letters home, It 
must have looked as if she regretted notli- 
ing, and nobody, that siie had left behind. 

lf he had only spoken out; or if she had 
had anything to go upon! Perhaps this 
holiday might set all to rights again. She 
had screwed and scraped to afford it out of 
her scanty little salary. She was only a 
milliner’s assistant from Islington High 
Street—a shabby thing in heroines, one 
must admit with regret. 

¥ * * * * * 

The sun shone out good-naturedly to 
brighten up the little girl’s holiday. The 
old mill standing in the garden of bright 
spring flowers splashed out a noisy wel- 
ccme. Father, rubicund and round, in his 
white cap and powdered whiskers, was 
waiting at the gate to greet her. 

Above the pink and white blossom of 
the orchard peeped a well-known corner 
of mossy red-tiled gable and chimney- 
stack—the chimneys of the forge—smoke- 
less, as she saw in an instant’s brief glance, 
even as she flung her arms round poor 
sickly mother’s neck, and heard her ex- 
claim at her thinness and paleness. She 
dared ask no questions then. 

Lizzie was “Oh mying!’ at her smart 
clothes, and telling all about Polly’s baby 
christening; and Tommy was whooping 
round her, trying te drag her off there and 
then to inspect a water-rat’s nest, and try 
the new pitchfork which Dan Dowse had 
given him fora keepsake. 

‘“‘Ah, poor Dowse!’’ said th» worthy 
miller, with the certain air of melancholy 
complacency which so often accompanies 
the telling of bad news. “Poor old Dowse! 
We shall miss him here, f£’m thinking. 
You’re just in time for the funeral, Fan.”’ 

“Funeral !”’ 

The little red muff dropped unheeded 
to Fanny’s feet, and she stared at him 
blankly. 

“Old Mrs. Dowse. 
sure enough. A happy releas~ ; 
denying it. Drove Tom to New Zealand 


She’s gone at last, 
there’s no 


with her nagging tongue. The doctors | 


say she must have been an awful sutfer. r, 
though. 
thing, nor let her want for anything that 
money could buy to the last. Now Toin’s 
doing first-rate out there, and has written 
for Dan to join him.”’ 

“But Dan won't go, “ill t.<, father?” 

“Why not, lass? He's vot no one to 
please but himself now. ‘Tiiere’ll be a 
handsome funeral. You're just in tine.” 
And the miller departed to his work ; 
while Fanny was taken out to see the 
chickens and the new cart and horse, and 
then ou to Polly’s new bouse to lea. 

The road led past the lorge, across lle 
black cinder mark in tue white road 
The forge fires 


wide, 


were out, and the great doors closed and 
barred. 
In the pretty, ill-kept, vid red house the 


blinds were drawn «down, and kann) 


Dan never crossed ber in any- | 


thought with a pang of all the hard things 
she had tried not to say or think abvut the 
poor, vexatious, shiftless old slatt-rn lying 
dead behind the white curtains. Then 
there fiashed before her—to be driven 
away at once—ths vision of the different 
home she could make there for Dan—if 
Dan would ever ask her. 

Then they came to Polly’s; and Polly 
had got the house and baby in grand array 
to receive them, with hot scones and boney- 
cakes, apple-pasties, and gingerbread for 
tea. 

Baby, thriving, red, and kicking, was 
almost bursting out of the fine christening- 
frock Mrs. Swete at the Hall had given 
him. Mrs. Swete had further deigned to 
send an invitation, as distinct and i:pera- 
tive as a Royal command to Court, to 
Fanny and Lizzie to come up to the hall 
to supper with her that evening. 

No one thought of refusing. Mrs. Swete 
was a great person in the village. Shwe had 
been housekeeper to Sir Edmund, aud to 
his father before himn—tive undisputed mis- 
tress of the place till such time as tue young 
Baronet should take unto hims- If a bride. 

Moreover, she was a cousin of the miller’s, 
with money at her disposal; and Fanny’s 
godmother. She had always claimed a 
certain measure of authority over the girl, 
and had, in fact, been the chief instigator 
of her move to town. 

Fanny submitted amiably to a severe 
cross-exaimination about her life there, her 
work and ber acquaintances, which appar- 
ently satistied Mrs. Swete, for she nodded 
approval once or twice. Then she dis- 
missed Lizzie to “look round the conser- 
vatories before it got too dark,” and set- 
tling herself in her big chair by the win- 
dow, prepared to be confidential. 

“So you’ve never seen my young master 
there, never? Well, that’s odd, consider- 
ing how often he goes up to London. Per- 
haps Islington may be a little out of his 
way though.”’ 

“How is Master Edmund—Sir Edmund, 
I mean?’”’ 

“Ah, child,’? with an ominous shake of 
the head. “You may well ask ‘tlow’s Sir 
Edmund?’ I ouly wisu I could tell you. 
Oh, that Switz rland! Never with my 
good will will I see a gentleman of family 
go wasting his timein foreign parts ayain !’’ 

“It was natural that he should wanta 
little bit of pleasuring once his father iad 
yone, wasn’tit?’’ suggested Fanny shyly. 
“He badn’t much in bis lifetime.’’ 

“Tt wouldn’t become me to pass obser- 
vations on my late master, Fanny; but I 
never did hold with his bringing up of the 
young gentlemen. All the sweet to one, 
and all the sour to the other—and him the 
heir. Well, well! he’s in bis grave, and 
poor Master Rex too, and Sir kemund 
mayn’t be long a-foliowing them.” 

“Merey! What’s the matter?’ asked 
Fanny dismayed. She and Sir Edinund 
had been playfellows once upon a time, 
in the lonely days of bis motherless, m g- 
lected boyhood, and the kindly feeling had 
lasted on ever since—which perhajs ac- 
accounted for Mrs. Swete’s desire to see 
Fanny established at a safe distance. 

“Matter? He’s bewitcted, I think. All 
through the siiooting season he hardly 
toucheda gun. Jakes—the new keeper— 
said itinad« him sick, it did, to see them 
poor partridges running about with no- 
body doing their duty by them. Then, 
when the hunting began, one day he’d 
ride like a madman, and tue next come 
sauntering home without seeing a run. 

Then he was backward and forward to 
London, all for nothing that anybody can 
tell,’ and a flasi of latent suspicion re- 
kind'ed in Mrs. Swete’s eyis. “That’s a 
handsome muff you have got there, How 
did you come by it?” she asked sharply 
and somewhat inconsequently. 

Fanny told her story. 

“Ah, ! daresay it isn’t as expensive as it 
| looks. Perhaps you'd beiter wateb for the 
‘adv. rtisement though. Send up Tommy 
| to-morrow,and I’ll look you out the ‘Times’ 
for last week. It suits your frock nicely 
too. I may as well give you my grey 
ostrich feather, It will look better in your 
bat than that shabby wing and bow; and 
it matches the cat’s fur too, 
have to give ber back after all.” 





Mrs. Swete, whose sense of duty to the 
family kept her aloof from village goss ps, 
brightened up mightily after this unbur- 
dening of ter mind, and was supremely 
gracious for the rest of the evening. 

“Why, were can you have been, Fan- 
ny ?’’ asked the miller on her return Lome. 
“Here's Dan Dowse been wailing abd 
waiting till | had to send bin off to Polly’ 
? Per- 


to tind vou. Didn't you see him: 


haps he thous nt, thouyh, 


t it Wasnt Ge 
sith bis mother notin her grave yet, lo yo 
running round aller Loe tases, 


@auuny'’s pillow that night Was wet witu 


You mayn’t | 


tears that were not at all for Sir Edmund's 
troubles. 
* 2 . * ° * 

A fine, bright, summer-like country Sun- 
day. Fanny couldn’t deny herself the 
pleasure of wearing the little grey cat, for 
the last time perhaps. She had pinned 
Mrs. Swete’s noble grey plume round her 
scanty red velvet bat, and the red muff 
just covered the worn front of her jacket. 

She had drawn on a long pair of grey 
Suede gloves—old “shopkeepers’,’’ stained 
with mildew, and bought for a song: her 
hair was turned up high ina fashion yet 
unknown in these primitive regions; her 
skirts had the lat: st s°t; and a very grand 
and stylish young lady indeed ste looked, 
as she walked up tue rough, flagged aisle 
to the green-lined box, belonging by hered- 
itary right to the owners of the mill, and 
cast a glance, just one, towards the benches 
in front of the organ, where Dan Dowse 
usd to sit and lead the basses. 

As soon as she did so, she felt hot with 
confusion. She had not thought of old 
Mrs. Dowse’s funeral that was to take 
place that day, till she saw Dan and all the 
funeral party assembled in the deepest of 
black. Most of tie neighbors, too, had 
assumed some little token of mourning in 
respect to the family, and her smart clothes 
seemed doubly out of keeping, and as if 
worn to flout the universal sentiment. 

Sbe blushed to the brim of her hat with 
vexation, and kept her ey:s averted from 
Dan, looking straight before her into the 
Squire’s pew, where Sir Edmund, a tall, 
broad-shouldered, somewhat heavy-featur- 
ed young fellow sat in mooly meditation, 
his shoulders up to bis ears, dragying at 
his moustache, and frowning to himself 
in almost ostentatious inattention to the 
8 rvice, 

lt was over at last; and as they issued 
from the old grey porch the tuneral b+ ll 
began to toll just over their heads, and 
Fanny snivered and wanted to run home 
to cry, but that was impossible, 

Friends came up to greet her, and she 
had to bear with criticisms on herself, in- 
quiries after her London lover—a local 
joke that would stand a good deal of wear 
—and remarks on Dan Dowse’s bearing 
and prospects, and the news that Eben 
Prawley had made him a handsome off-r 
for the forge and house, as he wished to 
set up his son there on his marriage. 

The funeral party was mustering and 
marshalling. The neighbors, in their de- 
c nt black, gathered for the service. Fanny 
could not stay. She felt as if every eye 
was turned on her flaring smartness, and, 
to Lizziv’s surprise, slipped quietly away 
over the stile, and off across the fields as 
fust as her feet could carry her to the mill. 

At the gate was Tommy, hot and breath- 
less. 

“Is the burying all done?’ he asked, 
with a rueful visage. ‘And I did want to 
see tue coflin go in; but Mrs. Swete she 
nave kep’ me so long a-finding this for 
you 9 

“You'll be in time, Tommy.”’ 

‘Tommy withdrew his knuckles from bis 
eye, stufl-d a “Times” advertisemenut-sheet 
into her hand, and was off as fast as his 
small legs could carry him. 





She carried the paper mechanically up to 
her room, where the first thing that met 
bh rwas ber own pretty reflection in Lizzie’s 
giass. She dared not cry, but in a sort of 
dumb fury that was a substitute for tears, 
dragged off her long gloves, tossed her 
smart hat away, and, taking up the little 
red muff, looked at it with vindictive eyes 
as at a talisman that bad worked her evil. 

She gave the poor little puss a bard fling 
to the other end of the rooin, and then set 
to work to untwist and tear down her 
pr tty fashionable coils of hair, pulling 
aud tangling with reckless cruelty till she 
yotitall shaken loose over her shoulders, 
and then proceeded to screw it up severely 
into penitential flatness and = sleekness, 
damping out every ripple of crimp or spray 
of curl, and making, as Lizzie observed 
half-an-bour later, “as much of @ sight as 
she could of herself.” 

After the dinner—doubly good and plen- 





tiful in her honor- she helped her mother 
to clear away as in old times; and, asin 
the old times, there came presently tie 


click of the iron ward+n-gate and a heavy 


tread crunching the loose gravel of the 
path round the house to the back, and 
Fanny’s heart pave one wild leap of Lope- 
fulness. Kut it was only her brother-in- 
law, followed by Volly carrying the baby. 

Little did he think, honest man, how 
n ar to hating him Fanny came when be 
took his seat in a certain wooden bras - 
bound arm-ciair, opposite to the miller, 


,on the hearth, and filled his pipe from the 


ar of tobacco on tine cornuer ol tov lnantel 
shelf, looking so like and so unlike anotoe, 
figure that used to occuyy that place, Pollw 
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and her mother fell into a discussion on 
the short-coating of baby. Lizzie and Tom- 
iny went to the Sunday-school, and Fanny 
was at last left to berself. 

She bad an errand that abe felt she must 
do, and at once, 

Up to her room she and wok from 
her bag the little parcel that bad never 
found it owner. At the sight of the 
wreatbed letters and the gay blue flowers, 
the tears gathered soitly iu ber eyes. 

“At least no one else shail bave it. I'll 
drop it iu the mill-stream,” she bad been 
thioking all day ; but now ber Leart al most 
miegave ber. 

She shrouded herself in an old Diack 
shawl. Beside it jay the red nuff, with 
the little playful cat peering at ber with 
bright, twinkling eves. 

“And you shail go after it,” she cried in 
a spasm of uoreasoning rage. 

The ground rose bigh on one side the 
miil-stream, and in the rough, stony bank 
was one cleft well known to ber and one 
other. Up above it the gorse—which only 
goes out of reason when kissing goes out 
of tashion—made a tence against intruders. 
Below, it could only be gained by stepping 
from stone to stone in the bed of the streain. 

The water was still ; the great inoss-grown 
wheel above creaked idiy iv its Sunday 
rest. Only two green meadows off were 
the smokeless culmaeye of the forge; so 
near, and yet so far trom her now! She 
had te cross the old bridge before the de- 
scent of the streain could be male. 

Its crazy rail was green with moss and 
rudely patched with fresh wood, yet the 
one place she knew of was i:tact, she 
could bave found it with ber eyes shut: 
three big iron nail-beads fastening the rail 
to tts pom, and just under them had been 
tne initials! No trace of them remained. 
Not smoothed away by wear; not effaced 
by vewer cuttings; but gone. The very 
piece bad veen cleanly cot out. It was no 
new cut either, for the wood bad darkened 
to the same color as the rest, and the edges 
had beoorne worn smooth. 

it nested but this! Down the bank she 
scrainbled biindly, and, springing from 
stone to stone in the water, reached her 
covert at last, and sitting down on a big 
boulder, let the soba coine as they would, 
crying as if ber tears migbt fill the mill- 
streaui or melt the very stones to pity. 
She dried ber eyes at last and began to 
look about her. 

The forget-me-nota floated on the still 
water at ber feet. She drew fort!) her poor 
little keepsake and stooped forward tu lay 
it with them; but drew back suddenly. 

Someone was leaning over the rail of the 
bridge whistling fragments of a doletul 
melody. The willows that drooped from 
the bank formed a scanty veil of tresh 
green between her and him; but yet she 
feared to be seen. She would wait till he 

on. Mrs, Swete’s newspaper was 
still in her pocket, 80 she drew it out, and 
aflected to become absorbed in its perusal. 
A big pencil cross directed her attention at 
once to an advertisement. 


“Stolen from a carriage in Regent Street, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 15th, 
ared plush muff, with a little grey kitten 
on it. Also a purse, containing a sinail 
sum in silver, a band kerchief with embroi- 
dered initials ‘I. V. P.', a case with a valu- 
able gold bangle, and a parcel containing 
two lengths of old point lace, Any person 
giving information that shall lead to the 
recovery of these articles sbhali receive a 
reward of twenty pounds. Apply to Messrs 
Brown and Jones, solicitors, Lincoln's 
Inn.” 

In a separate line below— 

“N, B.—The above reward will be paid 
if the maff alone be reetored.”’ 

“Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Fanny, 
startied out of her sorrows for the moment. 
“Twenty pounds to be had for the asking!" 


A sinell of tobacco-emoke had been drilt- | 


ing down to her from the bridge, and now 
the end of acigarette tel! hissing into the 
water. Then caine the sound of a fo.tatep 
gingerly stepping over the stones. Her 
retreat was discovered, and sbe sprang up 
in diamay. 

“Don’t stir, Fanny.’’ It was Sir Edmund 
who spoke. 
word with you vet. 1 waited discreetly to 
make sure that you were really alone in 
your bower. How are you? 
like London, and bow are vou getting on?” 


Sir Edinunds voice bad the old familiar | 
his 


tone, and be amiled 
foriner playinate. 

“Quite well, thank vou. How are you, 
sir?’ Fanny asked, with a friendly iittie 
Sinile, 

“Nothing very bright. I've balf a mind 
to go out to New Zealand with our friend 
attheasimnithy. What have you been doing 
to him, Fanny, you witeh? I expected to 
have b ard the banns publisbed tnonths 
ago.” 

She flasbed an offended look at him, and 
he checked bitmseif, 

“I beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to 
vex you. One gets into the way of sach 
jokes, They're bad form, ] Know; but [I'm 
an ili-bred country lout, ag I always was. 


pleasantivy on 


How sbouid [ be anything else?” he went 
on in a ®ort of rage at hiuneelf, “You know | 


what my father was,and how be treatei 
me!" 
Fanny nodded, 
Sir Hugh bad become a village proverb. 
“You know bow he grud 
bringing up of a gentieman, 


one of his own farm laborers. He bated 
me for my mother’s sake. Hie hated we 
for myown. He bated me because I lived, 
and he hated me worse because my poor 
brother Rex died. What chance have 1 


had?" be went on savagely. “How am I: door, nay, if the ring were on my finger, : 








“l've not had acbance of a | 


How do you | 


me the 
He was glad | 
to see ine growing up rough and rude like 


to be anything but a boor, an ill-mannered, 
uncouth 


— witb sccrn.”’ 
“Nay, now, sir. I’m sure we all thought 
a dea! of you,” 

“Oh, the folks here? Yes. Secause I 
know a horse when I see ons, and ain & 
decent shot. Yes, I’m the sort of squire 
to suit them. ‘But for the rest—for all that 
belongs to the real work of a country gen- 
tleman, what training had 1?” 

“Why, sir, you used to read a lot, and 
teach yourself things.” 

He nodded gloom!}iy. 

**] was vain enough once upon a time to 
fancy that brains and Sard work might 
unake someibing of a man in the long run; 
but I’ve seen the folly of the notion. I've 
been up to town as well as you, Fan, since 
we ‘ast met.” 

“One learns a deal there, sir.” 

“Yes, you've found oat bow to makes 
fine lady of yourself, litle Fan,”’ he went 
on, tection at her with dreary approval. 
“You've lost the village twang, and you 
carry yourself in your smart gown like s 
littie duchess, and look down on your 
lowly adinirers,”’ 

“On don't, sir, don’t!" she pleaded, half- 
crying. 

“Do you think I could learn as much in 
as suortatime? No, I know better. I'm 
in my proper place down bere. I can do 
my duty by the land and the people. Per- 
bape il they sent me up to Parliament one 
of these days, I couid do some better work 
there than so.ne of tnose I listened to. 
Bah! What's the good?” he broke off 
impatientiy. “I siall still be = rough, 
uncultured vokel. There's a whole text- 
book of social graces and proprieties to ve 
learned before I'm fit for society, and who's 
to teach me?”’ 

“Your wite,” sald Fan, with the frank- 
ness of old days ‘You marry a lady 
who's been brought up to it, all berself, 
aad you'll soon learn of her.’’: 

“A great laly? Like—someone I met 
once. Yes, I think Mrs. Pierpoint could 
do it,’’ he said half to hi:nself. 

“The Leautitul Mrs, Pierpoint? I've 
heard of her. I saw her portrait in the 
Acadeiny, and all ber gowns are in the 
‘Queen,’ ”’ 

He burst intoa barsh laugh. ‘Is she the 
sort of woman you think would devote 
berself to improving my mind and man- 
ners? Can’t you fancy her coming down 
here to settle for life at the Hall, playing 
Joan to my Darby? I can tell you some- 
thing absurd, Fauny. I once actually 
thought she meant to do it! Why don’t 
you laugh? You are the only person who 
bas beard the joke.”’ 

But Fanny’s eyes only grew soft with 

ity. 

Plt was ny ignorance, you see. How 
should I know Mrs, Vernon Pierpoint trom 
any other pleasant friendly woman travel- 
iing with an invalid father, who took a sick 
inan’s fancy for ny company. I was glad 
enough to keep with thein as long as I 
decently could. Sbe gave tne a word and 
asmile when we parted, Fanny, on which 
I have lived all these winter months,” 

‘“tlave you never met her again, sir?’’ 
Fanny asked, in a voice tremulous with 
syinpathy, 

“Seen her again? Oh yes, over and over 
again. Across a gaping crowd of admirers, 
no nearer, My beautiful lady with the 
clear, earnest eyes and sweet =e nature 
is a London beauty, a8 you say, Fanny. I 
was fool enough to worry tor an invitation 
to a big entertainment—the ftiret I had ever 
been to in iny life, and the last. There she 
,; Was Surrounded by great folks, and a Prince 
| for a partoer forsooti ! and I outside the 
circle watching for a stray fragment of her 
| notice—in vain. I came away. I had 
learned iny place, Fanny.” 

“Oh, for shame, Sir Edinund! When it 
was your piace to make your way to ber in 
spite of evervthing, to let your pride bold 
you vack! Think of ber—waiting may be 
with an aching heart for you.”’ 

“I tell you I awn notbing to her, nor she 
to me; benceforth I’ve learnt my lesson. 
We don't die for disappointed love now-a- 
days, Fan.”’ 

“Don't we, sir?’’ and the gathering tear 
|} in ber eyes suddenly splasned down, and 
ber hand closed on the little tobacoo-pouch. 

“We whistle the false ones away—so— 
and look out for someone who suits us 
better. I’m acountry clod. I must mate 
| In my owo sphere, Fan.” 

A suddeao, freakish, 
sparkled in bis dark eves. 

“Why won't you take me? 








desperate light 


You'd wake 


bustand. Would you try?” 
He spoke in bitter jest, but with enough 
| Serious purpose in it to send a dazzling 
temptation flashing before the girl's eves; 
so vivid, so dazzling, that she shut therm 
tight and clasped the little pouch as a 
talisinan. 
“Now you are joking ill-manneredly, 
Sir Edmund,” she cried. ‘Please stop at 
once, or I inost go away! If I could think 


you in earnest, all I should have to say to | ° 
om GOGkk GP thes TAd Guaens Oe Gee «thas | Shouldn’t wonder if shed like best to 


and so poorathing as you! To give up 
one’s love for a bitof acroas! When it's 
the inan’s part to work, strive, and fight to 
get your will. 


to uly love whatever may bave come be. 
tween us His fancy nay bave changed, 
but mine shall hold to the end.” She 
spoke out bravely, ber cheeks bot and her 
eyes shining. Str Edmund looked at her 
aduiringly. 

“Then you'd never have anything to say 
to me?” : 
_ “Never. Or if [ bad—if I had let myself 
| be so ill-gaided, and we were at the church 


¥ 
« . 


ruffilan, that no lady can look at 





| ide aa 
a capital iadv, and you'll find mea good | ny sake! 


I’m only agirl who must | 
dopo more than grieve and give up, but | 
| I'@ truer and braver than you, for I'll hold | 
The evil reputation of | 


, buried this week. His 


and I heard the voice of Dan Dowse caliing 
me, I’d turn from you and follow bim to 
the world's end !” 

There came a ~_, 4 through the 

above them. The brasbwood . 
and a black figure came sliding, —_ 
scrainbling down the bank tili it land 
between them, while a tall bat, veiled in 
mighty crape weepers, hopping down after, 
reached the bottom nearly a8 soon. 

“Dan !” shrieked Fanny. 

Dan was on bis feet in a minute, with bis 
arm around ber waist. 

“‘Hurra!” be shouted. ‘“Harra, my girl! 
—my Queen !—my Heart of Gold! And to 
think that 1 have been mistrusting, and 
moping, and hanging about, without daring 
tos , thinking you'd got beyond me— 
thinking all manoer of shabby things! I 
wish wy neck bad been wrang first! Yes, 
I’ve been listening. I’m a jealous, sus- 

blockhead, you know; and 
wouldn't have missed what l’ve teard for 
a thousand pounds!”’ 

“Then 1’m glad yon have heard it,” said 
Sir Edmund, with dignity. “You have 
been listening to ny secrets, you are aware. 
I must beg you to res them. I think 
I’d perbaps betier now,” he ended, with 
a kindly smile. n held out his hand 
with a look thet meant tmuch. 

“Good-bye, and thank you, sir,’’ faltered 
Fanny, ber face one scariet blush. 

“There’s a word I’d like to al put in 
Dan awkwardly enough ‘“Maybe—no 
offence, sir—you'd just cast over in your 
mind the mistake I’ve been a-making here. 
I nee thie young lady come back fruin Lon- 
don, where she’s been meeting many a 
finer fellow than me—yourself amon 
them, maybe, sir. I take everything she 
does amiss, I keep away from ber. 
settle in ny mind that it’s all up with me, 
and nothing left on this side of the world 
tor me. The one thing 1 cared for would 
have gone with ine, Fanny, iny dear.”” He 
drew trom bis vest a little slip of wood, 
with three letters cut in it. ‘“That’s stayed 
by me ever since your pretty fingers 
touched it, and that would have gone to 
miy grave with iwe,”’ 


“Ob, Dan!”’ And Fanny, oblivious of 
the s tor, fairly threw her arins round 
her blacksmith’s neck and burst into 
tears. 


The little rocky retreat had been over- 
crowded by one since Dan’s unceremonious 
entrance. Sir Edward would willingiy 
have escaped, but the others barred bis 
way. He turned d.screetly away from 
them and pretended to kindle a tusee, 

‘*Hultloa!” he cried, ‘‘what’s this ?’’ 

He was holding up, with a face of excite- 
ment, the little grey muff, that once again 
bad fallen neglected and trodden under- 
foot. 

“I’ve soen this before! I was in Brussels 
when it was bought. 1’d swear to it any 
day!” 

Fanny, recalled to 4 sense of the proprie- 
ties, hastily picked up the ‘Times’ and 
searched for the advertisement. Sir Ed- 
inund snatebed it from her and read with 
devouring eyes. “Hers!” he said uuder 
his breath, and reverently stroked the littie 
creature’s silky fur. ‘Her initials—Ida 
Vernon Pierpoint.”’ 

“But all the rest—the valuable things— 
are gone,’ said Fanny sadly. ‘It’s odd, 
0, that she stould set as much store by 
this as by all of them put together. It’s a 
pretty cat; but it’s a last season’s fasbion,”’ 
and she turned the little animal about per- 
plexedly. 


Sir Edmund, looking puzzled likewise, 
stretched out his band for the muff, then, 
with an awakened air, began searching 
under the paw of the little creature. At 
lest he found the tiny spring of which he 
was in search, and a little secret pocket or 
purse disclosed itself, It held but one 
thing, a sinall russia-leather case, with the 
monogram “I. V. P."’ repeated in gold. 
Inside that was folded paper. 

**Bank notes,” said Dan. 

“Love letters,” cried Fanny. 

Neither. Only a dry bit of white fluffy 
flower pinned on a gentleman’s visiting 
card, across which a few pencilled words 
and adate. That was all Fanny could see, 
for Sir Edmund nastily closed it as one 
guarding an enshrined relic trom infidel 
eyes. “The Edelweiss!’ he murmured 
softly, his deep, dark eyes glowing, his 
handsome face radiant. His color came 
and went like a girl’s. There wasevidently 
_— deep signiticance in the sight for him 
alone. 


“The Edelweiss! And sbe kept it for 


situation. 
hending, awaited ber pleasure. 

“Twenty pounds means a good deal to 
Dan and ine. I don’t think I can give up 
tue muff to you, sir. But that case—it inust 


be something very valuable in the lady’s | 


eyes. Perhaps, aathe lawyers know noth- 
ing about it, for tear of accidents you had 
better take it back to her, Sir Edmund. [ 


Settle with you herself what the reward 
for bringing it back shal! be." 


“There’s the tive-forty up-train | 





began Dan. 
But Sir Edmund had gone. 


= —— 


THOMAS McCoRMACK, who was formeriy 
town clerk of Union Township, N. J., was 
death resulted from 
the bite of aspider. McCormack was work- 
ing in a quarry, when be felt a stinging 
sensation in his left arm, and saw a large 
black spider there. He brusbed it away, 
and thought no inore of the matter. Soon 
bis arin began to swell, and in a few hours 
it was twice its rormual size. He waa taken 
,O @ bospital, where he died. 











Stony Lane. 


BY J. P. THATCHER. 








T was *' nost cruel of the authorities to 
stick such a name in radiant blue and 
white nt at the corner of the lane. 

As it working-folk had not sufficient hard. 
ness in their lot without made pub- 
licly to acknowledge that they lived in such 
a en teyiyee tyes and stony place! 
though, 


‘*But it looka cheery, ” sald a 
who sat ata window atitobin uppers. = 
Of course the word means upper part 


of a boot or shoe. Stony Lane was one 
niche in a big town, where all the worid 
lived and died, feastea and starved on 
jeatber—and what came of it, 

Statistics of the shoemaker’s trade wou!d 
be dull; atthe outside one does not look 
upon the business as brilliant, or su ve 
of poesy, or giving any—even the least— 
scope for one’s artistic instincts. But one 
girl, you see, t even the newly- 
painted name of the street cheery; she 
must have had a cheerful heart, tban which 
there is no possession more delightful. 

Truth to say, Stony Lane looked its best. 
The early sno came —oes down athwart 
the shining vane of the old charch-tower, 
touching up the brand-new white letters 
at the Jane’s corner, then sweeping over 
flewer- with acariet jums and 
musk in them, until the pebbly footway 
actually shone. 

Footway and roadway were all in one: 
it was an ancient quarter, made, doubtiess, 
when oountryfolk, and townfolk, too, 
trudged afoot. A row of two-storeyed 
houses ran along on each side, strongly. 
built houses of good flint; there were no 
decorations in the way of railings, no orna- 
ment except what the indweliers made of 
outer greenery and inner muslin. 

It was grey, and d » and stony in 
winter, a sort of cavern of darkness, with 
its one lamp projected by an iron arm from 
its centre house; but in summer—well, in 
summer it could be bright en 

“Cheery,”’ as the girl had seid of its 
newly-painted name — Elizabeth, or Lil, 
Brice was her name, emphatically the type 
of a Townlingham sh irl. She earned 
her money and spent it. Who should 
remark upon the smartress of a girl’s 
dress when she bas earned every thread of 
it herself? Lil Brice was always smart, 

‘“Yes,”’ answered a companion ; “yes, it’s 
cheery. Butitdon’tsuit.” — 

“There's one of your fallals; don’t try 
and make me take up with thew, because 
I can’t. No, Mary Weldon, I can’t.” 

“The place is all old together, and, as I 
take it, the old letters were of a piece with 
%..°* 

The speaker was evidently a girl of 
another type; she was dressed differently 
—even in working hours it is easy to make 
a difference in style—and her face was of 
a nore delicate color and form. 

Lil was brown and strong. 

“Them old things!” she cried. “No one 
saw thein except you; if so be ail Town- 
lingham didn’t know Stony Lane they'd 
never have inade it out, writ as it were. 
Them lectures have put notions into your 
head, girl!” 


“Yes,” said Mary, in quite a different 
spirit to that of Lil’s remark; ‘yes, I’m 
getting to see thin st 

“Your work’s none so grand ” 

“It’s no worse, though.”’ 

“Well, I don’t hold with lectares; I’m 
for going out for walks o’ summer nights 
So’d you, it " And sbe laughed 
aloud. 

The other girl could take a joke. 

“Very likely,” she answered, laughing 
low. “But the leoture’s one night in the 
week, and [ can walk other nights.” 

“Walk!’’ with supreme conten 

Lil Brice “walked” with a railway-porter; 
Mary Weldon went with other giris. So, 
without dcubt, there waa,in the eyes of 
Lil and of girls of ber class, an unmistak- 
able and broad guif of division between 
the manner in which they severally took 
their evening saunter, 





= * ~ ” ” * 


Very lovely was it over the Townlingham 
ineadows in the cool, after a hot July day. 
Just work closely at bard leather-work 
yourself for ten hours, and then see if 
there be not anew charm in the already 
fair radiance of a summer evening. 

One’s muscles relsx, one’s limbs are free; 


| one no longer sits cramped in heavy, beated 
| air. One could run, or, being tired, there 
Fanny took the moff and stroked the | 

little grey cat thoughtfully, considering the 


were banks to sit on whence the cricketers 


| could be seen, 
Dan, beaming and uncowpre- | 


Naturally Lil was always by the cricket- 


, held, for when Bob Drayson was not with 


ber be was playing—he was the crack 
Townlingham bowler, 

She and Mary worked together, for Mary 
had lodged with the Brices in Stony Lane 
since her stepmother had sent ber in from 
her villnge to work. Mary was fatherless 
as well as motherleas, and her stepmother 
had her hands full, and wanted the higher 
town w She was by no means a cruel 
orab woman, beyond the hardness that 
must Inevitably grow up beside astraitened 
bare life. Mary could not rough it in tarin- 
work, so she set her to shoe-work. The 
girl was wasting and pining til! soime 
chance took her one winter's vight to bear 
a lecture. 

The Kyrle Socety never got down 
Townlingbam, but there were some people 
in the neighborhood who had taken a 4 the 
idea of giving art to the people. They 
worked their idea in their own way. 

Stony Lane this summer bad got flowers 
at nearly every house. Tbe Brices even 4 
last had them, thanks to Mary’s quiet 
though persistent ing. She would 
tend them if ste might have them, so the 
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stroog, plain Brices gave in. And Mary 
jitted herself from the dreariness of the 
weary work, and as the suinmer grew held 
her own bravely against Lil and her wild 


jests. 

One day there was a merrymaking out- 
side the town, a schoo}-treat, and a Forest- 
ers’ or a Club fete—it matters not what. At 
any rate, the great field, lent for such busi- 
ness, was full when the evening came; 
children’s games were going on, and games 
in which elder children played, went on at 
the same time, They danced, too, these 
Townlingham girls, to the musicot a violin. 

There are players and plavers, This one, 
Hal Coates was no awkward scraper of a 
tiddle, but went in tor what,toa few, he 
cal.ed classical music, but what, with the 
unenlightened, be called “his tunes,” giv- 
ing no specification. beyond that to ears that 
could not understand. 

He was overlooker at the factory which 
gave Mary and Lil their work, bat with 
in-door hands and out-dvor bands be had a 
tribe to rule. 


He caine from the next county, and there 
wasa notion amongst the shoeyirie that 
Coates came of well-to-do folk. 

ilere is a speciinen of their opinion of 
him. Shoe-girla do not mince i:matters: 
they call a spade a spade, 

«“Mary,’’ said Lil, as she passed in dape- 
ing, she herself grand in the possession of 
her lover's arta, “your game’s no good, I 
have known six—aye, six, try iton in my 
time, and no good come of it to them. They 
Jost a good chance, more than one of them, 
Don’t you do it.”” 

“What things you say !” returned Mary. 
“J never kuow balf you mnean,” 

“Then you are stupid, Don't you flatter 
yourself Coates looks at you—be don’t, 
He's one of your lecture people, and he’ll 
iorry his fiddle, but never a shoe-girl,”’ 

Mary could not mistake. She colored, 
her pale cheeks watched the cherry-colored 
tie she wore to tasten her collar, for the 
inoment she could not answer. 

Why not? 

Lil had hit upon the truth. Sbe did think 
—nay, five minutes age she would bave 
been sure in her beart that Coates had 
pointedly askeg her—hber and no other— 
what should be the next dance, But now? 

She flashed oat this angry reply : 

“No tear! Lamas good as any—aye, as 
govd as he, if T am a sboe-girl !” 

“Highty-tighty ! we are angry at last. 
Well, I'd stop dancing, then ; maybe he’d 
give over fiddling—eh r 

Mary’s fire had died away. 

“Not he,’’ she said quietiy. ‘He knows 
they can’t dance without bis music; he has 
learned to look for other folk’s pleasure, if 
naught else, at the rooins, We girls don’t 
get very inany nigbts like this during the 
veuar,’’ 

Lil and her lover walked away. 

But the fair, beautiful night was spoiled 
for Mary. She stopped dancing and drew 
away. Even when Coates came and spoke 
to her, as be bad grown accustomed to 
speak to her, she gave no such answer as he 
looked for, 

Perhaps he was as sensitive as she—he, 
too, drew away. And tben he played on, 
but, for himself, the music was soulless, 
there was no dancing in the spirit, though 
tue quick tunes Jumped and rollicked for 
the dancing teet of the girls. 

Mary went home early. Stony Lane was 
empty, the sun was down, and the moon 
had not risen, and ber feet dragged weari/ 
over the stones, Never before had she felt 
nore alone; never before had she cried 
over the mother she bad never known. She 
did not know why, but she felt vaguely 
that Ler motber would never have cast ber 
child into that busy, lonely town. What 
could she do? Should she try to find her 
mother’s people? They were Buriey folk. 
Burley folk! No, she would never seek 
Burley. 

Buriey was the place Hal Coates had 
cone from years back, they said. Better to 
be alone in the crowds of Townlingham, 
tian perchance to meet—aye, and to be 
forced into acquaintance with—other Costes 
rs the little town of Burley. Yes, better 
ar? 

She cried herself to sleep that nigbt. 

+ * - 2 * - 

All the suinmer went. Lil got married ; 
and Lil, from the grandeur of her own 
doings, became wilder, and more reckless, 
4nd sharper upon Mary, 

Rude jests were flung at the girl, and 
Iroin taking them quietly, she at last grew 
to stiffen herself with pride and to become 
quite silent when Lil and certain of her 
Colpanions came near her. 

All the world gets a holiday, in some 
counties, at Whitsuntide. ‘They make it a 
line of beginning and ending service, and 
Mary bad nearly endured a year of her 
hard lite when the home-guing titne was at 
laud. Foraday she was going. Aud in 
ier own mind she was going, so to speak, 
'O nove heaven ana earth, rather than 
“ie back to the purgatory of Stony Lane 
and ils rough ways, 

The white May light swept down the 
‘treet as she walked up from taking her 
Work to the factory. She had a parcel in 
ler arins of gilts she was taking bome, and 
‘tshe had Lought as she passed the big 

JOpS, 

Stony Lane was all but empty. Folks 
were out shopping and strolling. Brice, 

the lather, stood in bis shirt-sleeves at bis 

WH door, smoking the pipe of nightly cus- 

ton, Suddenly Mary felt, rather than saw, 

sou One come from vehind her to her side. 
1 r cheek flushed. Did she know ? 

me... She had twice avoided meeling 
Jat Sane person. Now she hurried on to 

O14 Brice, 

¢:,, Stop—wait !’ ssid the person, It was 

‘@seS, a8 tay be surmised, ‘You avoid 
“6, Mary, put T must speak to you. Yes, 





fhe tags has come when I—when you must 


Mary trembled. She could not do | 
: not co leas 


eo Yea, said she. 
“T cannot go on——” be n. 
Then Mary wcndered, and the thought 


which made ber treinbvle passed into anotber 
thougbt—it was ot biueeif, and of himeelf 
alone, that this young man would speak. 
She stood and raised her fair head quiety, 
yet ney. 

**You want——”’ 

“I want much,” he ended tor ber. “Do 
you Know what you and IJ are to each other, 


What 

bata strange question! The girl felt 
her pulse dance, but the months past bad 
made her 80 strong and so proud that she 
could rule her features and her speech. 
Perhaps she flushed a little, but she an. 
swered : 

‘Master and inaid, I suppose,” 

He clapped bis hands together. He was 
a tall, filue-grown young man now. He bad 
a manner which made bim alwost like 
Mary, as be, too, drew himself up, aud an- 
swered as proudly as she had done. 

“That point does not touch us at all--as I 
see things.”’ A morment’s silence followed. 
TLen, looking straight into ber eyes, he 
said : “We are cousins,”’ ‘ 

She could only gaze—strangely, wildly. 

“ltistrue. Your mother was a Burley 
woman ; she and ny mother were sisters, 
It is only a short while since 1 knew this. 
J] waited until to-day because—becaune } 
bad made up my mind—because now it is 
all easy.”’ 

This was incet vague and hesitating. But 
no word came from Mary’s lips ; she could 


find nvthing to say. 
**You go bome to-morrow !”’ said he. 
**Y en,” 


“And now I am going to ask you not to 
come back here, but——’’ 

“That is just whatI had made up my 
mind todo. Now, certainly, it w.!| be bet- 
ter that your cousin should not be one of 
the ‘hands’.’’ 

. He only smiled # grave, quiet simile at 
er. 

“That was a mean thing to say, Mr. 
Coates,” she said after a pause; ‘] am 
sorrv I said it !’’ 

*You are my cousin, Mary ; so when I 
have said my say, 1 shall try and scold 
you.” 

She could not understand him. 

“T havea plan. I will go home with .ou 
to-morrow, to Dilsbam, and I will talk to 
your stepmother. Then we will together 
go to Burley, and you shail stay with my 
mother.” 

‘You won’t set mother to make me go 

inst my will ?”’ 

my it likely that your will will be against 
it ” 

“Yes; very likely. I cannot go to Bur- 
ley—no, not now—not yet.”’ 

She was direfullyv troubled. 

“I shall only be there for a day.”’ 

How oddly he bad fathoined her thought! 
She felt her tace become one flame of scar- 
let. 

“But—Mary, listen—I was hoping tbat 
you would be with my mother, and that 
one day I should run over to Burley—say 
a month froin to-day, and that instead of 
being only my cousin, you would be we 
wife. That is why I do not want you bac 
in Townlinghan. I will not have rou back 
until I bring tier” 4 wife !”’ 

A masterful lover is the best lover, What 
girl cares for a weak, puny slave ? 

By-and-by tbe moon glinted down Stony 
Lan*, ana its grey dimness vanished in a 
flood of clear whiteness, Whata long talk 
inust have been going on ! 

Ab, well! Perbaps something more was 
said than the little we have written down ; 
but, if so, there was no one to hear, for 
ewen old Brice had gone away—carried 
himself and his pipe to wbere he could find 
company. 

And, for Stony Lane to tell secrets— 
stones do not speak. 

Never mind the speech. Stone Lane felt 
grand when, a nonth bence, Mary brought 
ber husband, the bead man ot Barnes’ fac- 
tory, into the Brice’s house. 

— et 


SUBMARINE OR OCEAN CABLES.—Ove 


an eftective mode of insulating the wires. 
The first substance used that seemed at a!l 
ajequate to the purpose was gulta- percha, 
and this, it was found, inust also be pro- 
tected. 

A cable insulated with an outside coat of 
gutta-percha simply was laid between 
Dover, in England, and Calais, in France, 
in 1850, and worked for one day only. In 
the tollowing year anotber cable was laid 


after being insulated with gutta-percha, 
were protected by an armor of ten heavy 
wires. This is still in working order, 

The general plan of making sabtuarine 


if more than one conducting wire is used, 
each must be insulated from the other-. 
Copper wires ar@ e:nply 6d, and wach one 
is coated with two or more concentric 
layers of gutta-percha. . 

Tuese are then Jaid togetber to forin 4 
centre strand, and about therm all are laid | 
at least three—more otten four—layers of | 
gutta-percha, and Lesides, between ‘there 
lavers, a peculiar insulating compound, 
composed of melted gutta-percha, woodl- 
tar and resin, is 4; plied, which not oniy 
penetrates into the pores of the gulta- 
percba, but also by its adbesiveness unites 
the layers with each other. 

Be‘ore tnese layers are puton, the wires 
are tested to make sure that they are fre- 
from defects, and that ther conductivity 





and insulation are perfect. Around the 


ot the difficulties in early attou pts to estal- | 
lish submarine telegraph lines was to secure | 


between the two places, in which the wires, | 


| ring to floral fashion reswarks: 


cables is much the same, In tne first place, | 


gette-ponshe layers a wrapping of tarred 
emp, technically calied the bedding, is 
placed. This bemp is in strands, and by 
the use of a machine made for the purpose 
the strands are spun around the cable, 

After the core bas beer covered with 
bemp it passes through the armoring- 
machine, by which the outside cevering 
is puton. This is either ot fine iron strands 
*pun into wires, or iron wires covered with 
hemp, or copper bands, 

It is necessary that deep sea cables should 
be as light and at the same time as durable 
as possible. At first heavy iron sheathing 
was used, but it was apt to break in dee 
water, and therefore the wires were substi- 
tuted. 

Though cables must be made stronger 
for deep-sea water use, because of the pres- 
sure upon then, in the shallower water 
near the coast they are more liable to 
injury from icebergs, the anchors of ves- 
sels, and the attacks of sea-animals, For 
this reason the shore ends are provided 
with « heavier armor than that which is 
used for the line further out. 
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AN Opp PEOPLE.—The natives of the 
South Sea Islands generally are copper- 
colored and are of medium size. The men 
and women wear simply a girdle of cocoa- 
nut leaves, called a tareva. The king’s 
wives alone, wear linen gowns. They are 
ascleanly as the Japanese, and take a bath 
at least once a day. The tnen all smoke in 
pipes or as cigarettes, a very strong tobacco, 
This they shave or slice with their thumb. 
vail, They bave no pockets, Lut ever 
man hasa hole bored in the lobe of eac 
ear. In one bole he sticks the stem of bis 
pipe when not in use; in the other the 
dried tobacco for his cigarette wrappers, 
Each man has a sinall pateh of land, where 
he grows cocoanut and taro, Cocoanut, 
taro, and fish form their whole sustenance, 
The cocoanuts not used are cut and dried in 
the sun, and then called cobra, This is 
their sole article of export and trade, About 
three hundred tons are shipped every year 
from the three isiands, 

The natives are not tattooed, They are 
expert divers and fishers. At night the 
fishing canoes go out inalong ine. Inthe 
bow of each stands a man with a lighted 
torch, formed of dried leaves twisted round 
a bamboo pole, The fish jump to the light 
and are scooped up with hoop nets. A ship- 
inaster approaching the isiands at nigbt al- 
ways keeps a good lookout for these lights 
as a landmark. The nativerm also use a 
large quantity of giant powder in catching 
fish, and many of the fishermen have been 
killed and maimed while using It. 

They bave yood canoes, made of wood 
growing on the islands, and sewed together 
by fibre ; they use no naila, One side of 
the canoe is curved ; the other side straight, 
and furnished with outriggers, to prevent 
capsizing. ‘Their war canoes are very large, 
and they often have fights, one tribe with 
another. Nearly every man possesses # 
rifle, and be knows how to use it. On Bu- 
rataritary Island the natives are getting to 
be quite civilized. They are now building 
houses of timber. The women arrived xt 
puberty at nine and ten years of age. It is 
no uncominon thing to see a girl of eleven 
or twelve years of age witha family. At 
twenty and twenty-five years of age the 
women, a8 in some parts of India, are oid 
hags. 

Re ee. —s—s—<—~*;OCO 


PHYSICAL ForceEs.—In the inorganic 
world, the physical forces, heat, electricity, 
light, chemical action, etc., are mutually 
convertible, and mix, in a babe one with 
the other. The organic world, there is 
every reason to believe, observes the same 
law. The energies of the animal frame, 
muscular, nervous and the others, are 
among the physical forces, as strictly 80 as 
the volcano or steam engine. When the 
sun’s rays fall upon trees or plants a quan- 
tity of heat is absorbed and enters into the 
construction of the trecs or plants, so that 
the quantity sent back is less than received. 
In every combustible body the quantity of 
heat by burning is equal to the amount of 
heat pe Bese or abstracted from the sun 
in order to form it. Nervous power i# gen- 
erated from the action of the nutriment 
supplied to the body. The nervous organ- 
isin 18 a purely material structure, and is 
the seat of physical force. Like heat, light, 
electricity, and the other related forces, 
it is derivable from them and convertible 
into them. Leibsitz says: “The buman 





ent but corresponding machines. 

are so adjusted that they are like two un- 

connected clocks, constructed so that at the 

same instant one should strike the hour 

and the other point it.” iL G. W. 
— + - 


WeEpDpDING Customs.—The Paris corre- 
spondentof a London daity paper in reter- 
‘*Parisian 


brides and Lridesipaids do not take with 


them to church the lovely buneh of white | 


Howers which tradition requires the bride. 
grooms and bis best men Ww supply; but it 
is inherent on the tormer to heap lovely 
blossoms ip the brougham that shall eon. 
vey bin and hit newly-made wile back to 


) the bouse ol ber parents alter che ceremony. 


Thiv isa very pretty fashion and deserves | 
to be kept upe 

“Mueb more beautiful than the circular 
and formally arranged bouquets, that used 
to be presented by the pentiemen anxious 
to wet into the good graces of tus lady, are 
the rusiic baskets of ree tis tilled with grow- 
ing flowers uecorated with Lows of ribbon 
careiully chosen as to color, Long alter 
the poor roves or what not, subj ted to 
the process of wiring, ave taded aud gone, 
tne plants tflourisu—a pleasant feast for the 
eves and « charming decoration for the 
drawing-room.”’ 





| ran to his cook, 
mind and human body are two independ. | 


| 


They | 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





People who complain of the noise of the 
Sunday charch bells in this city, would 
find it worth their while to spend a few 
weeks travelling in Spain, which is one of 
the most devout countries under the sun. 
Ninety thousand bells send torth their sum- 
mons to prayers from the steeples of 24,- 
000 churches. The weight of these belis 
amount to something like 95,000,000 of 
Spanish pound , and the value to about 
$2,000, 000. 


A London paper relates this case of ab- 
sent mindedness: A short time since a 
lady took a journey on the Great Northern 
Railway. She put her ticketin her dress 
pocket, where she had several otber arti- 
cles, and seating berself, became earnestly 
be in conversation with a friend. The 
collector soon came along for tickets. 
When he came to this lady she drew from 
her pocket what she supposed to be the 
ticket, and without looking at it offered it 
to him, and continued talking ; but after 
extending it forasbort time, and he not 
taking it, she looked up and discovered 
ae Se was offering him a fine tooth 
comb. 


One of the moat prodigious engineerin 

»yrojects now on the tapis is that for tunnel- 
ng the Rocky Mountains under Tray’s 
Peak, which rises no less than 14,441 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is stated tiat 
at 4,441 feet below the peak, by tunneling 
from east to west for somethiny like five 
miles, direct communication could be 
opened between the valleys on the Atlantic 
slope and those on the Favcitie side. This 
would shorten the distance Letween Den- 
ver in Colorado and Salt Lake City in 
Utah, and consequently the distance be- 
tween the Missouri River, say at St. Louis 
and San Francisco, nearly 300 miles, and 
there would be little more required in the 
way of ascending or descending or tunnel- 
ing mountains. Part of the work has 
already been accomplisied. 


A few days ago a rather amusing inci 
dent, illustrating the oddivies of Scotch 
marriage laws, took place in a parish in 
the northweat of Syke, by which an elderly 
couple, who had lived together for the last 
twenty years, on not too happy terms, 
found themselves unexpectediy married. 
Repeated efforts in this direction had been 
made by two successive parish ministers, 
but without success. Recently a new cler- 
gyman came to the district, and he deter- 
mined to try wnat he could do. Havin 
visited the house, he asked the woman ff 
her hushand was at home. She seemed 
to be taken aback, but recollecting that she 
was speaking to a stranger she said he was, 
A somewhat similar inquiry made of the 
man regarding his ‘“‘wite’’ resulted in his 
giving an equally satistactory answer. The 
parson then and there declared them man 
and wife. They both loudly protested that 
they would die rather than marry. Next 
day the minister again visited the couple, 
and told them they were legally, though 
irregularly married, and that they would 
have to appeal to the sheriff to get the mar- 
rage dissolved. On hearing this they 
agreed to make the best of the new state cf 
existence. 


A clergyman, says the Manchester, 
(Eng.) “Courier,’’ the vicar of Pitsmwvor, 
has been s peer on the modes of mar- 
riage in and near Sheffield. He states that 
people are there married in batches ; that 
the bridegrooms almost invariably get the 
rings too small, and have at times to lick 
the lady’s delicate little finger to induce 
the stubborn ring to move on, It seems to 
be no uncommon thing to find that the 
ring is the difficulty through its presence 
or absence, ‘Then again,’’ says the vicar, 
“when they come to that important part 


| of the marriage service where the minister 


asks the man if he will bave this woman to 
be his wedded wife, the nan will not un- 
frequently turn to the woman and say: 
‘Wilt tha’ black my boots ?? And the wo- 
man Wwillinvariably say: ‘I will.””) And 





the man then rejoins: ‘Now, tha’s said 
it.’ and he holds her to her word. Such 
are Yorkshire manners.”” A reverend 
canom of the church relates that on one 
occasion it fell to his lot to marry his foots 
The footmman would per- 
sist throughout the ceremony in putting 
his finger to his torehead every time bis 
inaster addressed him in accordance with 


custom. The reverend genticman remon- 
strated in an undertone: “Don’t touch 
your fore.ead, John, bur say the words 
laltertne.”’ Then aloud: “Wilt thou take 
this woman?” ete, Johbn,bearing in mind the 


Viear’s hint, repliea: “After you, sir!’ 
and the assembled triends burst into laugh- 
ter, 


—— 


Tur Barrur or FLowerrs.—The Battle 
of Flowers, or the Battle of Ladies, in Paris 
lately, came off at the Bois de Boulogne. 
From two until six the fete lasted. Pri- 
vate carriages laden with tlowers and pret- 
tily dres<ed ladies d:ove gaily by, and at 
fourthe battle commenced. It consisted 


in pelting each other with tlowers, of which 


many fell in t: e mud to be trampled upon 
by the crowd or peked up by little boys to 
be sold upon thestreetcorners. ‘Tie horses 
seemed to enjoy it, and with nosegays fast- 
ened to their beads and wreaths of Roses, 
they needed no spur of the whip, which 
was completely covered wth flowers, to 


quicken their paces, It se med as if the 
tlairies were sending down Rose leaves 
trom the clouds, 

_ —_—_— - 


Man’s natural tendency is to egotism. 
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Wur Young Folks. 





- LITTLE IDA’S FLOWERS. 





BY MANS ANDERSEN. 





little Ida. “They were so beautiful 

last evening, and now al! their leaves 
hang withered. How can that be?’ asked 
sbe from the etudent who sat on the sofa. 

She was very fond of bim, for he knew 
the most beautiful tales, and could cut out 
such wonderful pictures ; he could cut out 
hearts with lutie dancing ladies in them ; 
flowers be ovuld cut out, and castles witb 
doors that would open. He was a very 
charining student. 

“Why do the flowers look so miserably 
to-day ?”’ again asked she, aud showed him 
a whole bouquet of withered flowers, 

“Dost thou not know what ails them?” 
said the student; ‘“‘the flowers have been 
to a bal! last night, aud, therefore, they 
droop so,” 

“But flowers cannot dance,’ said little 
Ida, 

“Yes, when it is dark, and we are all 
asleep, then they dance about merrily ; 
nearly every night they bave a ball,” said 
the student. 

“Can no child go to the ball?” inquired 
Ida. 

“You,” said the student; “litle tiny 
daisies and Iilies of the valley.” 

“*W bere do the prettiest flowers dance ?”’ 
asked Ida. 

“Hast thou not," sald the student, ‘gone 
out of the city gate to the great castle where 
the king lives in summer, where there is a 
beautiful garden, with a great many flow- 
ersain it? Thou bast certainly seen the 
swans which oome sailing to thee for little 
bits of bread, ‘There is a regular ball, thou 
mayest believe.’’ 

“I was tothe garden yesterday with my 
mother,” said Ida, “put all the leaves were 
off the trees, and there were hardly any 
flowersatall. Wherearethey? In sum- 
ner I saw such a many.”’ 

‘“Tuey are gone into the castle,’ said the 
student. ‘Tpou seest, ag soon as the king 
and all bis court go away Ww the city, the 
flowers go directly out of the garden into 
the castie, and are very merry. Thou 
sbouldst see them! The two inost beauti- 
ful roses sit upon the throne,and are king 
and queen; all the red coxscoinbs place 
theinselves on each side, and stand and 
bow, they are the ciuamberlainus, ‘Then all 
the prettiest flowers coine, aud 80 there is a 
great ball. The biue viwleis represent 
young midshipinen and cadets ; they dance 
with hyacinths and crocuses, which they 
call young ladies, The tulipsand the great 
yellow lilies, they are old ladies, who look 
on, and see that tie dancing goes on pro- 
perly, and that everything is veauti‘ul.”’ 

“But is there nobody who giver the 
flowers anything while (hey dance in the 
king's castle?” asked little Ida, 

“There ig nobody who rightly knows 
about it,” saidthe student. “In the sum- 
wer season at night the old castle steward 
goes regularly through the cistle ; he has a 
ureat bunch of keys with nim, but as soon 
as ever the flowers hear the jingling of his 
keys they are quite still, bide themselves 
behind the long curtains, and peep out 
with their little beads, ‘I can sinell flow- 
ers soinewlhere about,’ says the old castle- 
steward, ‘but I cannot see them.’”’ 

“That is charming,” said little Ida, clap- 
ping her hands; ‘*but could not I see the 
flowers?” 

“Yes,” said the student, “only remem- 
ber the next tine thou art there to peep in 
at the window,anod then thou wilt see thein 
I did #0 one day ; there lay a tall yel.ow’ 
Turk’scap lily on a sofa; that was a court 
lady.’’ 

“And can the flowers inthe botanic gar- 
den go outthere? Can they come such a 
long way ?”’ asked Ida, 

“Yes, that thou uwayst believe,” said the 
student; “ter if they like they can fly. 
Hast thou not seen the pretty butterflies, 
the red, and yellow, and white ones, they 
look almost like floowers—and so they have 
been ; they have grownon stalks bigh up 
in the air, and have shot out leaves as if 
they were swwall wings, and so they fly,and 
when they can support them well, then 
they have leave given them to fy about by 
day. Thatthou must have seen thysel!! 

But itis very possible that the flowers in 
the botanic gar.ten bave never been in the 
king’s castle, nor know bow merry they 
are there atnight. And now, therefore, I 
will tell thee something that wil pat the 
professor of botany, who lives beside the 
garden intoa perplexity, Shou kno west 
him, dost thou not? Next time thou goest 
into his garden do thvu tell one of the 
flowers that there will be a great ball ar the 
castle ; it will tell itto iis neighbor, and it 
toths next, and so on tll they all kuow, 
and they will all fly away. Then the pro- 
fessor Willi Cuneintothe varden, and will 
not find asingie flower, and he will not be 
abie wo ia.agine what cav have beoome of 
them,”’ 

“But how can one flower tell another ? 
Flowera cannot talk,” said [ua, 

“No, they cannot properly talk,” replied 
the student, “and so they Lave pantomime, 
Hast not thou seen wien it blows a little 
the flowers nod and move all their green 
leaves ; that is just as intelligible as it they 
talked.” 

“Can the professor understand panto- 
inime ?"’ inquired ida. 

“Yeu, that thou inayat believe. He came 
one werning down into bis garden, and 
saw a tall yellow nettic pantomiming to a 
beautilul red carnation, and it was all the 
eaine as ifit had sali, ‘Thou art so band. 
wome, that I au very fond of thee!’ The 


M: poor flowers are quite dead,’’ said 





professor was not pleased with that, and | 
struck the nettie upon its leaves, which are 
its fingers; but they stung him so, that 
from that time he never aeddled with net- 
tles again.’”’ ; 

“That is delightful !”’ said little Ida, and 
laughed. 

“Is tuat the stuff to fill a child’s mind 
with!’ exclaimed the tireso:ne chanosilour, 
who was come in on a visit, and now sat on 
the sofa. He could not bear the student, 
and always grumbled when he saw bim 
cutting out the beautiful and funny pic 
tures,--now « man hanging on a gallows, 
with a beart in bis hand, because he had 
stolen hearts; and now au old lady riding 
on a horse, with her husband sitting on her 
nose, Tue cross old chancellor could pot 
bear any of these, and al ways eu:d as he did 
now, “la that tue stuff tocram achild’s head 
with! It is a stupid fancy!” 

But for all that, litle Ida thought that 
what the student had told ber about the 
tlowers was so charining, that she could not 
help thinking of it, The flowers hung 
down their beads, because they bad been 
at the ball, and were quite worn out. She 
took them away with ber to ber other play- 
things, which iay upon apretty little table, 
the drawers of which were ail full of ber 
tine things. Io the doli’s bed lay her doll, 
Sophie, ag * but jor ail that little Ida 
saidto her, **Thou wust actually get up, 
Sophie, and be thankful to lie in the draw- 
er to-night, for tue poor flowers are ill, and 
so they must lie in thy bed, and, perbaps, 
they will then get weil.’’ 

With this she took up the doll, but it 
looked #0 cross, and did not say a single 
word; for it was angry that it must be 
turned out of its bed, 

So Ida laid the flowers in the doll’s bed, 
tucked them in very nicely, and said, that 
now they inust lie quite still, and she would 
go and get tea ready tor them, and they 
should get quite well again by to-morrow 
morning; and then she drew the little cur- 
tains close round the bed, that the sun 
might not blind them, 

Alitne evening long she could not help 
thinkiug about what the student haa told 
her; and then when she went to bed her- 
self, sue drew back tke curtains from the 
windows where ber mother’s beautiful 
tlowers stood, both byacinths and tulips, 
aud sbe whispered quite soltly to them, “I 
know that you will go to the bail to-night!”’ 
but the flowers looked asif they did not 
understand a word which she said, and did 
not move a leaf—but little Ida knew what 
she kuew. 

When she was in bed, sbe lay fora long 
time thinking bow delightful it would be 
to see the beautiful flowers dancing in the 
king’s castle. 


“Can my flowers actually have been 
there?” and with these words she fell 
asleep. ln the night she woke; she had 
been dreaming about the flowers, and the 
student, whom the chancellor said stuffed 
ber bead with nonsense. It was quite si- 
lent in the chamber where Ida lay; the 
night lainp was burning on the table, and 
ver father aud mother were asleep, 

“Aremy flowers now lying in Sophie’s 
bed ?” said she to herself; “how I should 
like to know!’ She litted herself up a lit- 
tle in bed, and looked through the door, 
which stood ajar, and in that room lay the 
flowers, and all her playthings. She lis 
tened, and it sesmed to her 4sif some one 
was playing On the piano, which stood in 
that room, but 60 soltly and so sweetly as 
sie had never heard betore, 

“Now, certainly, all the flowers are dan- 
cing in there,’’ said she; “Ob, how I should 
like to go and see!” but she did not dare to 
get up, lest sbe would wake her father and 
mother, “Ifthey would only just come in 
here!” said she; butthe Howers did not 
come, and the tusic continued to play so 
sweetly. Ste could not resist itany lon- 
ger, for it was 80 deligitful; soshe crept 
outof her little bed, and went, quite soft- 
ly, to the door, and peeped into the room, 
a 4 what a charming sight she beheld, 

here was not any uight-lamp in the 
rooin, and yetit was quite light; the moon 
shone through the wiudow into the middle 
of the floor, aud it was almost as light as 
day. All tue hyacinths and tulips stood in 
twolong rowe along the fluor; they were 
not any longer in the window, where stood 
the euipty pots, All the flowers were dan- 
cing 80 beauiifully, one round another, on 
the floor; they made a regular chain, and 
took hold of one auother’s green leaves 
when they swung round. But there sat at 
the piano 4 great yellow lily, which little 
Ida bad certainly seen in the summer, for 
she remouibered very well that the student 
had said, **Nay, bow like Miss Lina it is!” 
and they bad all laughed at him. But now 
it seeuied really to Ida as if the tall, yellow 





lily resembled the youny lady, and that she 
also, really did just asif sie was playing; | 
now she laid ber long, yellow face on one 
side, now on the other, and nodded the | 
time to the charming uiusic. Not one of 
them observed little Ida, 
She now saw a large blue. crocus spring | 
upon the middle of the table where the | 
playthings lay, go straight to the duil’s | 
bed, and draw aside the curtains, where tay | 
the sick towers; but they raised them. | 
selves up iuimediately, and nodded one to | 
| 
| 
| 
! 


another, as inuch a8 to say that they also 
would go with them and dance. The old 
suapdragon, Whose uuder lip was broken 
off, stood up anu bowed to tne pretty flow- 
ers, Which did not look poorly at all, and 
they hopped down awong the otbers, and | 
were very merry. 
Ail at once it seemed as if something had | 
fallen Jown [roi the table, Ida looked to- | 
wards it; it was the Easter-wand, which 
bad beard the flowers, It was also very | 
pretty; upon the top of it was seta little 
wax-doll, which had just such a broad bat | 
upon its bead as that which the chancellor | 


wore. The Easter-wand hopped about up- 
on ita three red, wooden legs, and stainped 
quite loud, tor it danced the mazurka; snd 
there was not one of the flowers which 
could Gance that dance, because tney were 
so light aod could not stamp. 

The wax-doll upon tbe Easter-wand 
seemed to become taller and stouter, and 
whirled itself round above the paper flow- 
ers on the wand, aod exclaimed, quite 
loud, “Is that the nonsense to stuffa cbild’s 
mind with! It isa stupid fancy !”—And 
the wax doll was precisely like the cross 
old chaucellor with the broad hat, and 
looked just as yellow and ill-tempered as 
he did; but the paper flowers knocked him 
on the thin legs, and witn that be shrunk 
together in, and became a little tiny 
wax-doll. It was charming to see it! little 
Ida could bardly belp tanghing. The 
Easter-wana continued to dance, and the 
chancellor was obliged to dance too; it 
mattered not whether he made himsell so 
tall and big, or whether be were the little 

ellow wax-doll, with the great black hat. 

ben came up the other flowers, especialy 
those which bad lain in Sopbie’s bed, and 
so the Kaster-rod left off dancing. 

At that very moment a great noise was 
beard within the drawer wi.ere Ida’s doll, 
Sophie, lay, with so many of her piay- 
things; and with this the snapdragon ran 
= the corner of the table, lay dows upon 
his stomach, and opened the drawer a little 
bit. With this Sophie raised herself up, 
and looked round her in astonishinent. 

“There is a bal! here!’ said she, ‘and 
why has not anybody told me of it!” 

“Wilt thou dance with me?” said the 
snapdragon. 

“Yes, thou art a fine one to dance with!” 
said she, and turned her back upon him. 
So she seated herself upon the drawer, 
and thought that to be sure some one of 
the flowers would come and engage her, 
but not one came; so she coughed a little, 
hem! hem! beim! but tor all that not one 
caine. The snapdragon danced alone, and 
that was not so very Lad either! 

As now none of the flowers seeined to see 
Sophie, she let herself drop heavily out of 
the drawer down upon the fluor,—and that 
gave « great alaruin; all the flowers at once 
caine running up and gathered around her, 
inquiring if she bad burt berself; and they 
were all so excesdingly kind to ber, — 
ially those which had lain in her bed. But 
she bad not burt herself at all, and all Ida’s 
flowers thanked ber for the beautiful bed, 
and they paid ber so much attention, and 
took her into the middle of the floor, where 
the moon shone, and danced with ber, 
whilst all the other flowers made a circle 
around thein, 

Sophie was now very much delighted ; 
and she said they would be very welcome 
to her bed, for that she had not the least 
objection to lie in the drawer, 

But the fHowers said, ‘Thou sbalt have as 
many thanks as if we used it, but we can- 
not live so long! To-morrow we shali be 
quite dead; but now tell little Ida,’’ said 
they, ‘‘that she must bury us down in the 
garden, where the canary-bird lies, and so 
we shall grow up again next sumer, and 
be much prettier than ever!”’ 

“No, you shall not die!” said Sophie, and 
the flowers kissed ber. At that very mo- 
ment the room door opened, and a great 
crowd of beautiful flowers came dancing 
ins Ida could not conceive where they 
caine froin; they niust certainly bave been 
all the flowers out of the king's castle, 
First of all went two most magnificent 
roses, abd they had little gold crowns on; 
they were a king and a queen; then caine 
the most lovely gilliflowers and carnations, 
and they bowed first on this side and then 
on that, 


They bad brought music with them; 
great big poppies and pionies blew upon 
-pods, till they were red in the tace, 
be blue belis and the little white convol- 
Vulses rung as if they were imusicai bel.s, 
It was charming music, Then came in 
inany other flowers, and they danced all 
togetber; the blue violets and the red 
daisies, tue anemones and the lilies of the 
valley; and all the flowers kissed one 
another; it was delightful to see it! 

At last they all bade one another good 
night, and little Ida also went to her bed, 
where she dreamed about everything that 
she bad seen. 

The next morning, when she got up, she 
went us quickly as she could to her little 
table, to see whether tie flowers were there 
still; she drew aside the curtains froin the 
litle bed ;—yes, there they all lay together, 
but they were quite witnered, uiuch more 
than yesterday. Suphie lay in the drawer, 
where she bad put her; she looked very 
sleepy. = : 

“Canst thou remember what thou hast to 
tell ine?” said little Ida; but Sopbie looked 
quite stupid, ard did not say one single 
word, 

“Thou art not at all good,” said Ida, “and 
yet they all danced with thee!” 

So sbe took a little paper box, on which 
were painted beautiful Lirds, and this sue 
opened and laid in it the dead flowers, 

“This shall be your pretty coffin,” raid 
she, “and when my Norweyian cousins 
come, they shall go with me and bury 
you, down in the garden, that next summer 
you may grow up again, and be lovelier 
than ever!”’ 

Tue Norwegian cousins were two lively 
boys, who were called Jonas and Adolph ; 
their father bad given them two new cross- 
bows, and these they brought with them to 
Ida. She told them about the poor flowers 
which were dead, and so they got leave to 
bury them. The two boys went first, with 


| their cross bows on their shoulders; and 


‘ittle Ida came after, with the dead flowers 
10 the pretty little box. Down in tbe gar- 
deu they dug a little grave. Ida kissed the 
flowers, and then put therm in their “box, 








down into the earth, and Jonas and Adolph 
stood with their cross-bows above the grave 
for they bad neither arms norcannon, 


THE DECEITFUL MEN.—“ Yes, it’s awful 
tiresome work,” sighed the pretty young 
brunette who attends the second delivery 
window on the thumb-hand side of Posi. 
office Station K. “And it's moatly the 
lault of you horrid men, too,” 

“How so?” said the usual horrid man 
who sympathizes with pretty mail clerks 
from the outside of the window. 
~ “Why, you are forever going out of town 
to Santa Cruz or somewhere and promising 
to write to your sw which, of 
course, you never do—never think of it 
again. Then you come back and swear 
you wrote three times apiece, and tien the 
girls come round here aud raise a fuas over 
our losing their letters,” 

‘‘Make a row, eh?” 

“I should say they did. They drop iu 
every day and abuse the mail system, and 
we bave to pacify them by filling up 
‘bluff’ blanks to forward to the Dead Let. 
ter Offce,”’ 

“Bluff blanks?” 

“Yes, we call letters that we know have 
never been writteu ‘bluffs.’ Of course we 
never find any traces of them, and then 
the women abuse us inore than ever, Write 
coinplaints to the P. M. G. and all that.” 

*Do, eh?” 

“Why, there was one woman--an ugly, 
old, spitetul thing too—used to come here 
every day and make a regular circus about 
a letter a gentleman swore be had sent her 
last summer. She reported me to the su- 
perintendent nine times for impertinence, 
Finally she actually accused ime of stealing 
the letter to read inyself. The idea—just 
us if— 

‘*No?”’ 

“Yes she did. But I settled her. I found 
out who the wan was, aud I called on him 
and got hiin to sign an affidavit that he 
never wrote the letter at all. Tbat made 
her mwadder than ever, but I got good and 
even with her after all.” 

‘“*How so?” 

““Well—I—ahein—I—you see I’m engaged 
to the gentleman now wselt. Served ner 
right, too;"* and with a resigned smile the 
long-suffering martyr glided off to wrangie 
with an old lady who claimed that the 
stainps she bought yesterday were second- 
hand and had been licked betore. 


— — Oa—S 


THE AGE OF ANIMALS.—Tbere is nota 
great deal known yet ofthe age of animals, 
evepecially of those that bave not been do- 
mesticated. The following are a few of the 
many interesting notes on the subject: 
There isa belief among the East Indians 
that tbe elepbant lives about 300 years, and 
instances are on record of these animals 
having been a in captivity as long as 
130 years, their age being unknown 
when they were first taken wild trom the 
forest. 

Cainels live trom 40 to 50 years; bor. 
ses average trom 20 to 30; oxen about 20; 
sheep § or 10; and dogs irom 13 to 14 years. 

Some kiuds of birds attain « great age. 
Tbe swan has been known to live 100 years, 
and it 1s recorded that the raven has ex- 
ceeded that age. Birds of prey attain to 
great longevity, and the eagle has survived 
acentury. Parrots bave been known to 
live 70 and as —_ as 80 years, Pheasants 
and domestic poultry rarely exceed 12 or 15 
years, A tortoise was placed in the garden 
ot the Arcbiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth in 
1633, during the life of Archbishop Laud, 
and lived till 1753, when it perished by ac- 
cident. Simall batrachians, as the toad, are 
known to live about15 years, Fisves and 
animals that live in the water attain, in 
many instances, toa greatage, The carp 
has been known to live 200 yeara, Cow- 
non river trout have been confined in a 
weil 30 and even 50 years. A pike bas been 
known to live in a pond 90 years; and Ges- 
ner relates that in 1497 an enormous pike 
was caught in a lake near Heilbronn, in 
Swabia, with a brass ring attached to it, re- 
cording that it was put in the lakein the 
year 1230; the ring is still preserved at 
Mannbeim. 

Little is known of the age atta ned by an- 
imals of the lower types, such as articulata, 
mollusca, and radiata. 

2 

THE NUMBER THREE.—Three things 
that never become rusty: the money of the 
beuevolent, the shoes of the butcher's 
horse, and a wouan’s tongue. Three 
things not easily done: to allay thirst with 
lire, to dry wet with water, and to please 
all in everything that is done. Thre 
things that are as guod as the best: brown 
bread in fawine, well waver in thirst, and a 
gray coatin cold. Three things as good as 
tbeir better: dirty water to extinguish the 
fire, an ugly wife to a blind man, and 4 
wooden sword to a coward. Three warn- 
ings from the grave: *)‘bou knowest what 
I was, thou geest what I am, remember 
what thou art w be’? Three things that 
ought uever to be irom home: tue cat, the 
chimney, aud tue housewife, Turee essen- 
tials to a false story-teller: a good memory, 
a bold face, and fools tor an audience. 
Three things that are seen in a peacock : 
the garb of an angel, the walk of a thief, 
and tue voice of the devil. Three things 
it is unwise to boast oi: the flavor of thy 
ale, the beauty of thy wife, and the con- 
tents of thy purse, 

No plant is better adapted to nouse cul- 
ture than the pansy. To save the seed, 
select tie largest, brightest flowers and cut 
off all other buds and bviossomsa, As the 
seed-pod matures it can be tied up in gauz 
to prevent the sved from scattering, avd 
when fuily rije can be planted directly in 
sandy loam. 
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WOULD WE RETURN AGAIN? 





BY ALEXANDER LAMONT, 


It, o’er the silent river of sweet rest 
We had outsalled all earthly woe; 

If, from the shriven soul within our breast 
The countless sins of long ago 

Had all been blotted out by God'sown Hand; 
If then with choruses sublime 

‘here gladly hailed as from the shining strand 
The souls of bygone time— 

Would we return again ? 


If we, though having reached the rest which waits 
Brave hearts, all weary and footsore, 
Got glimpses from the open Jasper gates 
Of those sweet souls we loved of yore, 
And who were walking now in waye o1 sin 
With tired feet, bleeding and unshod: 
With eager hope that we might lead them in 
Across the golden hills of God— 
Would we return again? 


If love no longer held our heart in thrall, 
If we had waked from out its dream; 
If of life's cup our lips had drained the gall, 
And joy had passed from grove and streain ; 
if then, from out the gloom of buried years, 
A voice came o*er the lone, hushed land; 
And If, amidst deep penitential tears, 
One reached to us a tender hand— 
Would we return again? 


If we had passed the gates of easeful death, 
And left behind all woe and moan, 
Would we resume again our mortal breath, 
And tread our way back all alone? 
Would it be well that what high wisdom brought 
Should from our soul again be riven, 
With many a shining, pure, celestial thought 
Within our waning dream of heaven?— 
Would we return again? 


Oh, weary world of care and stings and scorn, 
Oh, kindly, sweet rest-giving grave, 
We would not leave again the Better Morn, 
Nor swim Death*s stream of cold, dark wave! 
Safe haven for the spirit tossed so long, 
Evernal home which quenchless love has brought, 
Save longing that our loved might Join our song, 
Our souls on sombre wings of earthly thought, 
Would ne’er returu again! 


ONE THING WITH ANOTHER. 








Aman coming out of a dark cave on a 
perfectly clear night, when the moon is at 
the full and the stars shining in all their 
radiance, would be apt to exclaim, ‘‘How 
brilliant everything appears! It is almost 
as lightas day;’’ whereas, if he had been 
basking for some hours in the meridian 
blaze of the sun, and were suddenly envel- 
oped in the moonlight, the face ot aature 
would seem to be clothed in sable gloom. 

When lamps and candles first came into 
use, no doubt the world thought that it had 
reached the most perfect form of artificial 
light, the contrast being so great between 
the clear, steady rays of these new inven- 
tions and the flickering blaze of the pine- 
knot to which the people had been accus- 
tomed. 

A hundred years ago the Argand burner 
was invented, which literally threw the 
old-fashioned lamp into the shade; but, 
with the introduction of gas, there came 
another evolution, and the lamp and candle 
“‘paled their ineffectual fires’’ in the face 
of this wondertul illuminator. How dark 
and dismal the streets looked that lay be- 
yond the reach of the gasometer, and still 
continued to be lighted after a poor fashion 
by the antiquated oil lamps ! 

Who supposed that the time was soon 
coming when the brightness of the gas-bur- 
ner was to be eclipsed by another form of 
light, surpassed by nothing save the blind- 
ing radiance ot the noon-day sun! This 
we have lived to see, and the gas-lighted 
street looks drearier and darker, when the 
electric fire is shining near by, than the oil- 
lighted street did when gas came in. It is 
all a matter of contrast—ot comparing one 
thing with another. 

The elephant is a monster in size as com- 

pared with the common house fly, while 
the fly is a still greater monster in size in 
comparison with the myriads of living be- 
ings below him, In fact, the fly is said to 
represent the average standard of size, tak- 
ing all grades of living creatures into ac- 
count, 
In the Bermudas there are a great many 
intelligent people who have no idea of geo- 
graphical extent, beyond the islands which 
Surround them; the size of the inhabited 
aith, 80 far as their personal observation 
extends, being limited to the nineteen 
*quare miles ot solid land, which is all they 
have ever seen ot our great globe. 

England seems to cover a large area to 
those who have never had the opportunity 
to compare it to other countries; but there 
's room in the United States, for example, 
for sixty Englands. 

The size of the earth is too great to be 
grasped by our minds with any definiteness 
of conception, and yet there is room enough 
‘n the sun fora million and a half suck 





worlds as ours, while Sirius, the queen of 
the heavens, is three hundred and ninety 
times larger than the sun. Again, it is all 
& matter of contrasting one thing with 
another, 

A day in the polar region, when the ther- 
mometer happens to rise to a degree or two 
above zero, would be regarded by the Es- 
quimaux as peculiarly mild and balmy, and 
they would crawl out of their snow-huts to 
bask in the grateful warmth of the atmos- 
phere. Ir Borneo, or anywhere else in the 
vicinity of the equator, the bitter cold ot 
such a day would be intolerable, and prove 
destructive to animal and vegetable life. 

The view we take of everything depends 
upon the principle of contrast and compari- 
son. Many years ago the majority of our 
ancestors lived in mud huts, with no chim- 
neys or glass windows. with no separate 
apartments, by day or by night, no carpets 
on the floor, and more generally no floor 
except the earth. As late as the fifteenth 
century, the household furniture of respect. 
able, well-to-do families consisted of a bed 
—though this wasa luxury by no means 
universal—a brass pot for cooking purposes 
« gridiron, a brass cup, a rag or two, anda 
towel. They had no chairs or tables, and 
even in the houses of the nobility there 
was nothing but a chest to sit upon, With 
their habits of life cleanliness was impossi- 
ble, and it was considered extravagant to 
have clean straw on the floor every day. 
They lived tor the most part on salted 
meats, and in the reign of Heory VIII. the 
most common vegetables were unknown. 
They bad no tea or coffee, and no such va- 
riety of bread stuffs as are common in the 
humblest households now. 

Ifany of us were suddenly reduced to 
this style of living, the discomfort would be 
intolerable, but it is not to be supposed 
that our venerable ancestors had any such 
feeling growing out of the way in which 
they were obliged to live. They never had 
any experience of a better style of life, and 
were content with things af they were. 

Ignorance and enlightenment are relative 
terms; and the man who is considered very 
learned and wise in one generation, might 
be looked upon as deficient in the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge it he livedin a 
difterent generation, There are few per- 
sons in the community who cannot give a 
correct explanation of a hundred tacts in 
nature, over which 80 great a man as Lord 
Bacon puzzled his brains in vain. He 
could not tell what made the wind blow, 
or why the fire should fee] hotter, or any 
object look larger, as we draw near it. The 
simplest elements of science in his day, 
were a sealed book to the most learned, 
and our school-boys and girls can talk 
learnedly of matters with which the pro- 
foundest minds, in former ages, could not 
grapple. 

A life that is rounded by a hundred yeare 
seems to us very long, but what is that life 
compared with the countiess generations 
that have come and gone since man first 
appeared upon the earth ? And what is all 
this ‘‘abysm of time’’ compared with the 
great eternity which none can comprehend 
but the Great Being who fills all space and 


ull time with His presence ? 
—_ _ — -— 


_ (brains of Gold. — 








The smallest act of charity shall stand us 
in great stead, 

Happiness and wohappiness are «jualities 
of mind, not of place or position, 

Put us restriction on your pleasures: 
Be cautious that they InJure no being which has 
life. 

Promises made in the time ot affliction 
require a better memory than people commonly pos- 
sess. 

A bitter jest is the poison of friendship; 
and he who restrains not his tongue shall live in 
trouble, 

Simplicity, of all things, is the hardest to 
be copied, and case is only to be acquired with the 
greatest labor. 

Idleness is the hotbed of temptation, the 
cradle of disease, the waster of tme, the canker- 
worm of jelicity. 

Were we resvlutely determined to avoid 
vices, the world foists them on us, as thieves put off 
their plunder on the guiltless. 

I can easier, says @ philosopher, teach 
twenty what were good to be done than be one of the 
twenty to follow my own teaching. 

If doing what ought to be done be made 
the first business, and succcss a scondary considera- 
tion. is not this the way to exalt virtue ? 

No one in anger 18 fit to estimate an of 
fence or to redress a Wrong; and he who attempts it 
is sure to have cause for regret, if not for bitter re- 


pentance. 











*F emininities. 





Spend less nervous energy each day thao 
you make, 


A good way to make the children 1c! 
the truth is to tell it yourself, 


Tortoise shell combs are said to be again 
coming tuto fashion for ladies’ wear. 


Honor women! They strew celestia| 
roses on the pathway of our terrestrial life. 


In Chicago a few days agoa Mr. Halter 


married a Miss Rope, and the officiating clergyman 
was Rev. Mr. Knott. 


The States of Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi and Tennessee em- 
ploy women as librarians, 


The purer the golden vessel the more 
readilyisit bent; the higher worth of women is 
sooner lost than that of men. 


The newest treak of fashion is to have 


the dress, hat, gloves, boots and stockings of the 
same color as the jady's hair. 


An arm.-chair made of a million immor- 
telles on toothpicks was one of the curiosities at the 
Florists’ Convention in Chicago. 


A salad made of greenbacks and bank 
checks graced the wedding collation of a railroad 
president's daughter the other day. 


When laid away for auy length of time, 
linen should be washed, rough dried without biuing, 
and laid tn loose folds without much weight on it. 


A Mrs. Weidman, ot Davis county, Iowa. 
trod on a potato bug with her bare foot, crushed the 
insect, and the poison kilied her within two hours. 


‘With all thy false, I love thee atill,’’ 
quoted the husband, as he stroked his wife's hair, 
and then she smiled upon him with her celluloid 
teeth. 


The Empress of Japan, who is thinking 
of visiting this country in October, will travel tn- 
cognito, and her suite will include two of the impe- 
rial princes, 


An Indiana peddler who eloped witha 
farmer's wife, returned to the farm inside of a furt- 
night and asked the farmer to throw in a horse tu 
make hiin whole. 


Masher, to veiled lady in railroad cai: 
**is this seat engaged, madam?'’ Veiled lady: **Y es, 
sir; I'm goin’ ter cock my feet up there in a minit 
an’ take a nap!’’ 


The simplest remedy tor freckles ve' 
heard of is a mustard plaster kept on just long 
enough not to blister. [ron rust water has alsu 
been recommended. 


Miss Belle Williams was married at th-« 
head of her mother’s coffin to H. 8. Pitch, in Elmira, 
N. Y,, recently. The dying mother bad so enjoined. 
The bride was in black. 


A Michigan woman has crocheted a 
dress out of common spool thread, It is sald to be 
beautifully fowered, and 10,000 yards of thread were 
used in its construction, 


Bar Harbor boasts of a $75,000 washer- 
woman. Her house, which she owns, is worth that 
much; but she refuses to sell it, and continues to 
wash and starch, as of yore. 


Boiled potatoes ought to be laid ovt on 
a plate, and are then as good for irying or mashiny 
asit they were freshly cooked, If left heaped up 
they will often spoil in one night, 


Pleasure is to women what the sun is to 
the flower; If moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, tr 
refreshes and it improves; if immoderately, 1 
withers, deteriorates and destroys. 


Mrs. Charles Palmer, of California, al 
leges in her bill for divorce that her husband has 
slept with his boots on fur the last 18 ye rs, and she 
has concluded to stand It no longer. 


A unique idea tor a small watch is a 
satin-finished cover into which a diamond-shaped 
outline is cutand divided into smaller diamonds, In 
each of which isseeninturna brilliant, a ruby or 
a sapphire. 


A new design in ladies’ girdle chains is 
in the form of a ship's rope, the end of which passes 
through a dead-eye, Connected with the rope's 
end isa seaman’s hook to which elther a fan or 
parasol can be attached. 

Asto mothers in-law: They are speak- 
ing of an old lady who died at the age of 106 years. 
**Was she really as old as that??? ‘‘Yes, indeed, and 
sensible tothe last. She abused her son-in-law only 
the night before she died,’’ 


It isn’t the girl of the period who mak«s 
a spectacle of herself at the seashore. The real girl 
of this period Is Just as nice and sensible and mod- 
est and altogether lovely asthe girlof any other pe- 
riod, and please to remember it. 


A fashionable young woman was sern 
in the street, the other day, with her hair combed, 
Much alarm was felt by her friendsuntil It was a cer- 
tained that it was only a case of absent-imindednes> 
The young woman had forgotten to frizzie it. 


Bride: ‘My dear, I wish you woul 
bring home one of those boxes of Freneh bou-bons 
to-night.’’ Husband: **What?’’ ‘‘And after teat! 
will be rea! pleasant to go oul and get some ive 
cream.’’ ‘* Great stars and stripes! Why, we're 
married!*’ ; 
Miss C. L. Patterson, the female jeweicr 
of Rock Island, Ill., has failed in business owing to 
the manifest repugnance of women to patronize one 
ot theirown sex. Miss Patterson owned a tiiouy « 
store, but the ladies preferred to go elsewhere and | 
ahe was obliged to make an assigninent, | 
| 


““Sis,”’ he said, ‘‘do you know where 
my base-ball mask is’ I’ve hunted high and low for 
it."’ ‘EL dida’t know you wanted to use it today, 
Dick,** said his sister, uneasily. ‘*Well, I do." 
*O°ll see If I can find ii for you,’’ and she went up 
stairs. She found it without much trouble. 


The following genuine advertisement ap 
peared lately In the agony column of a foreign con 
temporary: ‘‘A young and in her own estimation 
exceedingly pretty young lady, with musica) tastes 
and of good educatlun, without means, seeks for her 
clinging ivy nature a strong firm oak in the shape of 
acompanion of the male sex—age not less than 





birty.’*’ 


FAasculinities. 


A man sheuld maintain his integrity at 


all times. 


General Boulanger’s latest honor is to 
have a soap named after him. 


Statistics show that in the whole ot Eu- 
rope women have a majority of 4, 579,000, 


The Prince of Wales is said to be a tre- 
quent borrower on the London ‘‘street.’’ 


A deaf man was struck by a locomotive 
near Seward, Ill., and his hearing restored, 


‘‘Where is my boy or where is my girl 
to-night?’’ should oftener be asked by parents. 


Never use blue ink in writing to a red- 
haired girl. Violet matches her complexion best. 


A new electric sewing machire is spoken 
of which will eclipse all recent inventions in that 
line, 


Keep out of bad company, for the chance 
is that when the devil fires into a flock he will hit 
somebody, . 


The columbine was aoviently termed ‘‘a 
thankless flower, ’* and was also emblematical of for- 
saken lovers, 


The Tailors’ Guild of Madrid has made 
a very elaborate uniform for the King of Spain, The 
King isa year old, 


The insanity of a young married man in 
Spartansburg, 5. C., ls attribated by the attendant 
doctors solely to his excessive nse of cigarettes, 


A man who is 92 years old is still work- 
jung in amine in Schuylkill county, Pa. He has bis 
third wire, and is the father of an even three dozen 
children, 


Miss Golddollar: “Excuse my yawning. 
Mr. Seeker.’’ Mr, 8.: ‘Certainly. I suppose you 
have many tiresome callers?'’ Mise G.; ‘Oh, no; 
you're the first.’* 


An enterprising native has reached a 
climax In perfecting the umbrella. He has provided 
it with a patent window through which the pedes- 
trian cau see who Is ahead of him, 


One of the latest German inventions is a 
machine for blacking boots, furnished with wheels, 
which work the various brushes. The patent is be- 
Ing taken out by an English firm, 


Ilow many a mao, by throwing himself 
to the ground in despair, crushes and destroys for 
ever a thousand Gowers of hope that were ready to 
spring up and gladden all his pathway. 


Rev. Dr. Twitchell, of Hartford, Conr., 
has a large family of children. Growing tired of se- 
lecting names, he dubbed his tenth child ‘*Teuny,’’ 
a name as cupbonious as it is significant, 


No man knows how much he really loves 
a woman until she has presented him with the 
worked canvas for the sides of a natty traveling bag, 
aud he has paid §7 or ¢8 for having It made up. 


At last the fair sex is to have a real dress 
protector, It consists of shields of thin water-proof 
material, shaped to fit next the skin, and straps to 
hold the shields in piace and without discomfort to 
the wearer. 


The new craze is the no-beard craze. 
Art people assure us that the human face is disig- 
ured by a beard, and that men wear beards to hide 
their defects of physiognomy. Now, which of these 
two is to be? 


The left leg of Howard Williamson, a 
farmer ot Mount Sterling, Ky., began to harden 
early inthe year, and has gradually ossified until 
ic is now sald to be like a piece of sculptured mar- 
ble. He suffers no pain from It. 


De Garmo: ‘‘Wonderful shot, that ot 
Henry's! Why, he hit the bull's eye nine timesin 
succession yesterday!" Misede Peyster, member of 
the Bergh Society: **Yes, but Just think of the suf- 
ferings of that poor bull, Men are such brutes!"* 





Rev. Stephen Gladstone, son of ‘“‘the 
graud od ian, *’ has for 1s years presided over the 
porish in which Hawarden Castle is situated. He 
was appolnied by his father to the lIiving—about the 
richest private living in England, ylelding about 
$16,000 @ year, 


Thomas Stevens, the bicycler who trav- 


eled around the world on his wheel, states that one 
custom that appears to be universal is the use of to- 
bacco. In some form or other, he says, the weed is 


used by the men of every country, and in most of 
them by the women as well, 


Joho Brown, 21 years old, residing in 
a farm with his mother three miles north of Lapeer, 
Mich., deliberstely put a builet through the palin of 
bishand with arevolver to evade work, He sub 
mitted himself to the same ordeal about a year ago, 
only using the other hand asa target. 


A Utica man wa» walking home the 


other night when he heard asplash in the Erie Ca- 
nal and a struggle in the water He at once plunged 
in to rescue the drownlog person, but found that it 
wasa:liog. Notto be deprived of the pleasure of 


resculng somethiog, he rescned the dog and took it 
home with him, 


Arnold B. Johnsen, Charles Sumner's 
private secretary, speaks of the great statesman's 
sweettoothinacurrent mayazine article, Sumner 
was especially fond of chocolate creams, and held 
that so long as he could eat candy his digestion was 
In good order, lie never smoked, ana never tasted 
of whisky that once. 


Two insane persons, occupying the same 





cell, were cured by a shrewd physician in a curious 
way. Eachof the unfortunate men was privately 
intrested with the care of the ether, and was made 
to believe that, while he himeelf was regarded as 
mentally sound, the other was not. By the constant 


| and active use of their mental facuities in this work 
| both were eventually restored and dlecharged as 
| sane. 


Men and women are like leaves, blown 


about by every wind; or like clay, receiving and re- 
talutag whatever impress is made upon it. They 
have an inward force, enabling them to control loa 
larve «xtent the Influences that bear upon them—to 
welcome some, to resist o.hers, and not only pae- 
sively to reweive, bul actively to digest and lo assim- 
tlete that which they receive, so that It becomesa 


very part of themselves 
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Recent Book Issues. | 





F. McCall, of Twin Lak Minnesota, 
publishes a little book entitl “Thoughts 
on Theological and Scient'tic Subjects.” It 
can be read with interest and pleasure. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“Brother Against Brother’’ is a story of 
t' e Great Rebellion, by J. R. Musick. it 
is full of life and incident, with plenty of 
plot, such asit is, and will certainly not 
disappoint any who like its particular class 
of reading. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, New 
York, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The American Magazine tor September 
opens with a sketch of Curacao, that quaint 
old Dutch city of the Western !!emisphere, 
by Dr. W. Hutchinson. Edgar Faw- 
cett’s serial, ‘Olivia Delaplaine,’’ increases 
in interest. “Our New Navy” is described 
by Lieut W. S. tlughes, and the Canadian 
itilitary system: by J. Macdonald Oxley. 
Dr. A. S. Isaacs presents an interesting re- | 
view of Jewish progressin America. Some 
of the short poems and tragmentary verses 
of Richard Realf are given. Other interest- 
ing contributions are “A Woman Who 
Failed,’ “Hunting Ku-Kiux,”’ “A Sin Not 
to be Forgiven,”’ aud “Some Curious Sea- 
Words.”’ Thore is the usual quantity of 
poetry. The vari-us departments are filled 
with the usual entertaining matter, th+ 
“Pulpit,” this month being devoted to the 
life of Bishop Simpson, the great Metho- 
dist orator, $3 a year; published by the 
American Magazine Company, Nos, 130 and 
132 Pearl street, New York. 

The leading paper in the always wel- 
come Magazine of American History for 
September is a Diographical sketch of the 
distinguished revolutionary ollicer, Gen- 
eral James M. Varnum. The handsome 
portrait of the general forms the frontis- 
piece tothe number, <The second article 
is “How Calitornia Was Secured.””) Then 
comes “Our Revolutionary Thunder.”’ 





ASTROLOGERS AND DIVINES. 


In Persia the astrologer is a power. An 
astrologer is a nan of science, a member of 
« recognized learved profession. It is bis 
duty and privilege to “rule the stars,’’ to 

redict the fate of men and nations, to cast 
Leressapen, to be consulted by rich aud 
pvor on every action of importance, The 
cbief astrologer is a bigh court official whose 
judgment is final, from whose ruling there 
is no appeal. 

Like most of the professions in Persia, 
the knowledge, real or pretended, of the 
astrologer is h+nded down generally from 
father to son. He is quite serious as he pre- 
dicts that the Asylum of the Universe must 
not start on a bunting expedition on Thurs- 
day, but that haifan hour on Saturday 
will be the ‘fortunate bour.’”’ 

Nor 18 this ¢imple nonsense ; for if you 
ask the question of any of these modern 
tuagi, the answer will be the same; these 
learved doctors never differ, though they 
may miscalculate. Every hour in the day, 
every day ip the year, is worked out as fort- 
upaie, indifferent or unlucky, iv their 
inanuseript ephemers, their Eastern Books 
of Fate. 

Tueir stock in trade other than their cal- 
endars is a pluinb-line, a level, a watch, a 
celestial sphere, and an astrolabe, These 
astrolaves are of the form of a gigantic 
watch, avd are very often beautifully 








made, 

Every large town contains at least two 
astrologers ; and these men do not starve, 
tor they cau always afford a loug dark cloak 
of finest broadcloth, without wiich a Per- 
sian astrologer would be entirely incom- 
plete. 

Omens, fals, and istikhara, or the deci- 
sion by lot, are universal in Persia. The 
most common form of wtikhara, or *toss- 
iug-up,”’ is done with the ordinary rosarv 
which is carried by every Mussulman. A 
bead is grasped haphazard: ‘Good, bad, 
indiffereut,’’ 1s ejaculated at each bead till 
the big terininal one 18 reached ; that de- 





Nothing, however, will attract more venu- 
ine appreciation than the fourth paper, 
entitled “Union, Secession, Abolition, as 
illustrated in the careers of Webster, Cal- 
houn and Sumner.’ It is followed by the 
“United States and. Greek Revolution.” 
“The Mayas; their Customs, Laws and 
Religion,” is the sixth article. “The curi- 
ous will be entertained with “Running 
Antelope’s Autobiography,” chietly given 
in pletograph—the Indian’s method of 
chronicling events The shorter papers 
are of much importance, [ts departments 
are also filled with good things. Published | 
at 743 Broadway, New York City. 

Lyppincott's Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember opens with a= brilliant romance | 
entitied “The Red Mountain Mines,’’ by 
Lew Vanderpoole, author of “Rubainah,”’ 
ete., in Which the pioneer life of Calitornia 
is painted with a firm and artistic hand. 
An article of great and timely interest in 
view of the approaching Constitutional 
Centennial to be held in Philadelphia, is 
Moncure DD. Conway's “A Suppressed 
Statesman.’’ It deals with the lite of Hd- 
mund Randolph ot Virginia, a name now 
altnost unknown, to whom Mr. Conway 
insists that the initiation and ratification of | 
the Constitution were especially due, Genie | 
Holtzureyer (Mrs, Sidney Rosenfeldt) con- 
tributes an amusing bit of autobiography | 
entitled “How an Pnglish Girl Sought to | 
Makea Living.”’ Frank Carpenter reports | 
aconversation with the man wh» captured 
John Wilkes Booth. James Cummings 
writes of “Social Life at John Hopkins 
University.’’ Poems, Monthly Gossip, ete. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The September St, Nicholas opens with 
in attractive frontispiece by Mary Hallock 
Foote, Ulustrating “Tib Tyler's Beautiful 
Mother.’’ A pap r that will interest boys 
is the article on “Christ's Hospital’’—the 
famous “Blue-coat School’? of London, 
Both gurls and boys will be interested in 
the account, in E, 8, Brooks’ “ifistoric 
Girls” series of “Christina of Sweden ” 
“The Babybood of Wi'liam Dean Howells” 
is pleasantly treated. General Adam 
Badeau writes re ge pte and thrill- 
ingly of the “Battle of Gettysburg” and 


| 
| 


cides the question. 

In common conversation, the Persians 
coutinuaily answer according to the indica- 
tion given by the resary—that is to say, 
they lie ortell the truth according to this 
peculiar manifestation of the will of Hleaven, 
A inerchant nakes or refuses a bargain un- 
der this guidance, Nor will any serious 





act of lile be done without invoking the 
tater, 

The diviner is a charlatan pure and sitn- 
pie, but be is useful, very uselul. By trade | 
Ing on the fears of common peop.e, the | 
diviner will often recover stolen property, | 
He will heap up a mound of earth and 
make an incantation over it, announcing 
that the stolen article will be found in = the 
heap nextday. The property returns, tor 
the diviner has informed tbe servants that | 
in case of failure, the thiet will surely burst | 
or turn blue for life. Or be will place a pou 
supposed to be emnpty, in a dark room, The 
suspects are told to enter one by one and 
aip their bands iu. All are stained, for the 
pot contains dye, save one ian, theculprit. | 
Or all are shut in adark empty rooim, and | 
a bit of reed is given to each. The diviner, | 
With inuch ceremony and prayer, informs | 
his victitus that the reed of the guilty man 
will grow. Of course the criminal bites or | 
shortens bis reed, and is thus detected, 

Jadu is the preparation of acharin against 
a person, The protessors of jadu are gener- 
ally old women, negresses or Jewesses by 
preterence, The usual way is to frighten 
the victiim. , 

A brick or flat tile is placed in the obnox- 
ious person’s room; a rude diagram in | 
chalk or charcoal is scrawled upon it at the | 








sinall tuits of cotton wool saturated with 
naphtha or oll; these are lighted, and tne | 
Victim fades away or dies, usualiy from 
fear, Often the jadu is merely the blind | 
for the deliberate administration of poison, 
Love- potions, philters, and their like are 
common, 





— + ee 

A MARRIAGE MAZE.-—-An amusing hour 
can be spent at the Maze in Hampton Court, 
London, The visitor goes round and round, 
walks now this way and anon tuat for many 
& weary winute, if no guide directs him, ve- | 





Pickett’s glorious but futile charge ; while 
George J. Mason shows the young man 
who is *Keady tor Business,” anu wishes 
to become a “Sea Captain,’’ the bright and 
seaiy sides of a sailor's life. The serials 
by Miss Baylor and H. H. Boyesen are 
continued, with joy for “Juan and Jaun- 
ita,"’ and sorrow for “Fiddle-Join'’s Fam- 
ily.”” 


jenty. Tue Century Company, publishers, 
New York. 

The Popular Secvence Monthly for Septem- 
ber, opens with the third of Hou, David A, 
Wells’ exceedingly valuable papers on 
“The Economic Disturbances since 1873." 
Tnese articles evince the nost thorough and 


cvotnpr: hensive study o! the important sub- | 


ject. Dr. A. de Watteville contributes a 


paper full of curious and interesting matter | 


concerning “Sleep and its Counterfeits.”’ 
Among the other papers are, “Industrial 
Education Two Centuries Ago,”’ by George 
P. Morris ; the third of Henry J. Philpott's 
papers on ‘Social Sustenance,”’ devoted to 
“Specialization ;"" an interesting article on 
“Cork, its Manufacture and Properties,’’ 
by Arthur Good and Wiliiam Aud rson, 
tully illustrated ; Speeches at the Recent 
Tyndall Banquet,” by Professors Stokes 


and Tyndall, Sir Lyon Piayfair, the Earl | 


of Derby and others; “Some Human 
Instincts,"’ second paper, by Prof. William 
James ; ‘Physiology of Freezing,”’ by Dr. 
von Nussbauin ; sketch of John J. Audo- 
bon, with a very strong picture of the great 
naturalist as a frontispiece. Ihe depart 
ments are tilled with timely matter. D. 
Appleton & Co, New York. 


The “Brownies” indulge in “Arch- | 
ery,’’ and there are poems and pictures in | 


fore be comes tothe point from whieh he | 
started. Military marriages in France seem | 
to be conducted upon very uch the sane 
pian. Tne officer who bas determined to 
wed, first of al! bas to inform bis own colo- 
nel of his intentions, The colonel tien 
draws upa formidable-looking document, 
and sends it on tothe War Ortlice, and tte 
War Office, having considered it, passes it | 
on tothe Minister of War. This completes 
the first stage of the proceedings, 
It ig now the Minister's business to dis. | 
cover if the young lady fulfils the require- | 
ments of law, which lays down that sne | 
must bave an irreproachable character, and 
a fortune worth teu thousand fraucs per | 
year. These inquiries slowly filter throuct | 
the War Office down to the officer eo:m- 
inanding the gendarmerie of tne district 
where the young lady lives. A deteciive 
Is how @ipployed lo getat the facts of the | 
case, 8nd he sends up a full report as to ber 
| novements, the places Of amusement sbe 
| Visits, ber prospects, the standing of the | 
family of which she isa member, and, in | 
fact, « inass of detail which would appal tie | 
most confirmed Government redtapist iu 
England, 
, ‘This report now slowly, acd step by sep, 
| tinds its way back again to the War Oftice. 
and un t) the Minister of War, and, finaly, 
| alter months of waiting, aud as wuch 1u- 
vestigation as if the fortunesof the uuiverse 
depruded upon the match, shouid all be 
; ound satisfactory, the lucky officer is per- 
mitted, provided he bas got his pareuis’ 
,Conseut, to forsake the lonely patis of 
bachelorisin for tue occasionally blitiesoiu.e 
ways of the happy Benedict. 


| 
| 


corners; and in the middle are placed | £ 
| and thus it is, that a man with a glass eye 
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Tue Reat Home.—It may seem fike 
rank he to some people, but we doubt 
if it is well to be too strict a housekeeper. 
Cleanliness is next to goodliness, but atter 
that a house is made to live in, and bappi- 
ness is nore valuable than carpeting. Meals 
also are for people, not people for meals; 
and beds are to sleep in, not merely to be 
made up with dress pillows and sheet 
stains. If one of your daughters is health- 
ier for sleeping late, let her do it,and keep 
ber breaktast for her. If is comfortable to 
sit in the parlor and put back the curtains 
and let the sun in, do it. It the children 
want to “do things”? with paper and sticks 
and paints and worsteds, let them have a 
place aud go to work, You are then 
(though not aware of it) keeping the best 
sort of Kindergarten school forthem. ‘The 
learu form and color and the use of their 
tingers over their *“messing.’? In fact, 
when God has given you a home, let it be 
oue. Use it, enjoy it. If you can afford to 
keep a room apart for callers, it may be ad- 
visable to do so, but do not hinder yourself 
frou work or pleasure because of a littie 
disarrangement in doimectic matters, and 
above all, do not be too much of a martinet 
in your housebold. We shall all be tucked 
up and laid stnvoth and straight where we 
cannot possibiy throw things about, soon 
enough. Ailow everybody a chance to 
work and play and doanything they desire, 
that is not improper, in this little brief life 
we have giveu us, M. 8. 








MOTHER'S INFLUENCE.—The mother’s 
influence over the disposition and feelings 
of children, and power of forming charac- 
ter, have more effect thereon than instruc- 
tions or mental culture. How much vigor- 
ous energy of thought and emotion would 
be produced, and how much strict disci- 
pline and ,harshness to eradicate a habit, 
would have been avoided, had the mother 
done her duty in re'using to please her 
child in granting what should have been 
refused? The mother often forgets that 
what might be deemed only a child’s 
trifle, claims no thought or care from 
her, yet by granting or denying which 
may involve a healthy or unhealthy move- 
ment of! his or her whole nature. Teachers 
tind that in the education of the children of 
others the greatest difficulty is in the man 
influences, some of which are most alert: 
ous to the child, that the parent begets. 
The mother should rid her mind as quickly 
as possible that what her child desires is a 
tritle, because it would be so to her. 
Aime Martin says: ‘Whatever may be 
the customs and laws of a country, women 


|always give the tone to morals.’”’ Her 
| work on earth is to humanize and spirit- 


ualize humanily. L. G. 
SS Oe 


Eves For THE BLIND.—Astounding as 
the fact nay appear, nO less tban two inil- 
lions of glass eves are manufactured every 
year in Switzerland and Germany. The 
pupil of the artifivial eve is wade, it ap- 
pears, of colored glass, and occasionally 
crimson lines are painted on the under sur- 
face to give the appearance of veins, 

An artificial eye only lasts five years, the 
secretions of certain glands coating the sur- 
face of the glass and inaking the talse optic 
100k ugly. Laborers who are exposed to 
tire are said tu be the largest buyersof glass 
eyes, it being a very common thing for a 
working nan to lose an eye at any voca- 
tion where a spark may suddeuly flash out 
upon him. 

Curiously enough, it is almost impossible 
to tell when a man bas a glass eve, the ex- 
pression of the eye being almost solely due 
to the lilting of the upper eyelids, ‘These 
work up and down over the surface of the 
‘as8 eye x8 naturally a® Over a real eye; 


inight De seen a bundred times before those 
with whom he is talking perceives that he 
hes called in art to remedy a deticiency of 


| nature, 


er? - <a 
AMEER ABDULRAHMAN, Ol Afghanistan, 
recently beheaded bis physician, Kooder 
Bux, for tailing to wake an iminediate cure 
ot a boil On the sovereigu’s arin, 
——— ?- <a 
THE largest “all hands round” bas been 
figured out by a man who states that if thir- 
ty-two tniilion persons should clasp bands 
they could reach round the globe, 








WANAMAKER’S 
In ali the world no store so big as Wawna- 
MAKER'S; in all America no Dry Goods 


business so great. Having the best thin 
at the least price is what be: done it. 


INDIA SILKS; 
Creaw ground, stripes of pansy and 
daced from §2 to $1. . of CRE, ot 
White ground, with miniature roses and , 
N fuced from $1.50 to 75. salle cihictactaaat 
Navy blue ground, with blocks of cardi 
reduced from $1.50 to $1. : —_ a sities 
WHITE SUITs: 
Reduced from H Hto 82.m, 
Reduced freim $5.00 to $4.00, 
Reduced from $9.00 Lo $4 50. 
Reduced from $12.0 Lo $46.0. 
SATEEN SUITs: 
Reduced trom $4.59 v0 $2. 50, 
Reduced from &.0) lo BB. 
JERSEYS REDUCED HAL?. 
Were $1.00; now 30°; were $1.50: now Tse: 
now $1.00; were 8.0: now $1.50: wore Gee 4 
$1.75, were 4.00; now €2..0; were $6.00; now #.00, 





Women's Black Stockings, fast colors, ‘2s 
* ** « ad *e * . 

American Sateeus, l2 3c. a vard. seca 

Ewbroidered Piques, $5c. to $2. 





Send a letter tor what you wan f 
likely do as well as if yea came Filet 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








R.R.R, "eK. 


CURES THE WORST PALNS in from one 
to twenty minates. Not one hour after 
reading this need any one SUFFER 

WITH PAIN. 


A Cure For All 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
will, in a few moments, cure By Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, eartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick ache, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Colic, Flat- 
nieacy and all internal pains. For severe cases of 
the foregoing Complaints see our printed directions. 


It is Highly Important that Every Family Keep a 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Always in the louse. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quickly as the Ready Relief. 

It is pleasant to take as a tonic, anodyne or sooth- 
iug jotion, 

here epidemic diseases prevail, such av Fevers, 

Dysentery, Chulera, Influenza, bi htherla, Scarlet 
Fever, Pneumonia and other malignant diseases, 
RaDWAY’'s READY RELIEF will, i! taken as directed, 
protect the syste m agaiast attacks, and if seized with 
sickness, quickly cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with ma 
laria, but if people es to it will every morning 
on getting out of bed take twenty or thirty drops of 
the READY RELIEF ina glass of water and drink 
itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 
RACTISING WITH Rk. R. R. 
. ° MONTAGUE, TEX. 

Dr. Radway & Co.: 


I have been using your medicines for the last 
twenty years, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 
have never failed os eure. * 1 weese use anything but 

RELI an " 
sa i saicontp THOS. J. JONES, 

Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verplanck Point, N. Y., 

roprietor of the Hudson River Brick Manutacturing 
Ro. says that he prevents one cures — “on 
and fever in his famutly avd among the men in his 
employ by the use of RADWAY'‘S READY RELIEF 
an PILLS. Also the men iu Mr, Frost's brick vard, 
at the same piace, rely entirely on the R. R, R. fur 
the cure and prevention of Malaria. 

There 1s not a remedial agent {n the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, bil- 
fous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLs, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF is acure tor every 
Pain, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, SCIAT!CA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, ~~ RHEUMATISM, 
SWELLING of the JOINTS, SPRAINS, BRUISEs, 
PALNS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBs. ‘ 

The ne of the Ready Retiet will afford in- 
stant ease and comfort. i a 

It was the firat aud is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY) 
that inetantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
Jays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by one application. 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S | 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 





Pure blood makessouud flesh, strong bone and 4 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm, and 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN!. 
It wonderful power in curing all forms of 
scrofulous and eruptive diseases, syphiloid ulcers, 
tumors, sores, enlarged glands, &c., —s ane 
permanently. Dr. Randolph Mclitire, of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada. says: ‘*1l completely and marvel- 
ously cured a victiin of Scrotula in its last stage by 
following your advice given in your little treaiise 
on that disease.’’ 

Joseph Bushell, of Dennison Mills, Quebec, was 
**completely cured by two bottles of RADWAY’S 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.’’ 

J. F. Trunnel, South St. Louis, Mo., ‘‘was cured 
of a bad case of Scrofula after having been given up 
as incurable.*’ 

A reinedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purity, neal, 
repair and invigorate the broken-down aud waste 
body. All druggists. §1a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disurders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
eet, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing no 
mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRIC 2c PER BOX. Sold by all druggists. 








“A FINE, SURE MEDICINE.” 


RapwaYy & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Pills have 
often warded off sickness in my family. I never 
think it safe to be without them; they are a fine, sure 
medicine, Most respectfully yours, 

HEN RY KENWORTH. 
CHEBANSE, Iroquois Co., Illinois. 


What a Physician Says of Radway’s Pills. 


lam using your KR. R. Reliet and your Regulating 
Pilis and have recommended them abeve all pilis, 
and sella great many of them, I have them on hand 
always, and use them in iny practice and in my own 
family, and expect to, in preterence of all Pills. 


Yours respectfully, 
Da. A. L. MIDDLEBROOK. 
DORAVILLE, Ga, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’'S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach avd 
enable it to perform its functions, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system tocontract diseases. 

Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & CO., No. 
33 Warren street, New York. 

S4@ intormation worth thousands will be sent to 


you, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for RAD- 
WAY'S and see that the same *‘BADWAY”’ is 00 
what you buy. 
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Humorous. 


" sHE CHANGED HER NAME, 





ller name was Sniggs—it didn’t suit 
Her rich wsthetic nature, 

And so she thought she*d have !t changed 
By act of Legislature. 


she sougnt a limb—a legal man 
With lots of subtle learning, 
And unto him she did confide 
Her soul's most painful yearning. 


He heard her through-—he asked her wealth 
He pondered o'er her story, 

And then he said he would consult. 
Hlis volumes statutory. 


she sighed and rose—he took her hand 
And sudden sald ‘*How stupid! 

L did forget the precedent 
of Hymen vs, Cupid! 


‘‘Just substitute my name for yours.** 
‘The maiden blushed and faltered— 
tut In two weeks she took her name 
‘To chureh and had It altar'd, 
U. N. NONE, 





Always in time—‘‘T.”’ 
Light-headed—The blonde. 

Low reflections—Polished boots, 
Footing the bill—Kicking William. 
Out of season—An empty pepper box. 


Most of the time in hot water—The 
washerwoman, 


The land ot promise—The kind sold by 


the unreliable real estate ageut, 


Some of the best blood in the land now 


runs through the mosquito’s veins. 


Why is a carpenter like a burber ?—Be- 


cause he can’t get along without shavings. 


Tue only fruit crop that did not prove a 
success in the Garden of Eden—The early pair, 


Why is a tight boot like a warm sum- 
mer?’—Because It hastens the growth of the corn, 


Betwixt the hen and an incendiary you 
inquire the difference?—Why, one sets on eggs, the 
other sets on fire. 


We see an item in a medical paper about 
‘inineral wool.’*? We presume that’s the sort they 
shear trom hydraulic rams, 


The pleasantest husbandry known to 
man is sald to be the destroying of weeds—a widow’s 
weeds, by marrying the widow, 


A man may be theoretically a thunder- 
ing advocate of moral suasion and atthe same time 
keep a good shotgun to protect his chickens, 


The president of a debating society in 
New Jersey lately decided that the *‘milk of human 
kindness’* meant milk punch with nutmeg in it, 


The King of Spain, now 17 months old, 
commands a salary of a million dollars a year, and 
yet there are times when he would give it all fur one 
bottle ot paregoric, 


It has been calculated that if 32,000,000 
people should clasp hands they could reach around 
the globe, Very likely, but some of them would get 
thelr teet awful wet, 


A Western man and woman two bun- 
dred miles apart bave been married by telegraph, 
We have many misgivings for the future of a couple 
that begin life on tick. 


It isa singular phase of human nature 
that when a inan gives his wife a dime to buy a box 
of hairpins or a guta ring for the bavy it looks about 
seven times as big as when he planks it down for bii- 
ters, 


A girl at Ocean Grove has hurried up 
things wonderfully by assuring her young man that 
she despised those girls who went on wanting to be 
taken to a watering place every year after they were 
macried, 


It has been thought that people are de- 
xenerating because they do not live so long as in the 
days of Methuselah. But the fact is, that provisions 
are so high that nobody can afford to live very long 
atthe current prices. 


“Vat you makes dure?’’ hastily inquired 
a Dutchman of his daughter, who was being kissed 
by her sweetheart very clamorously. ‘Oh, not 
much, just courting a ittle—that's all.’* ‘‘Obo, 
dot’s all, eh? I tought you vas fighting.’’ 


A lite-insurance actuary ili naturedly es- 
Umates that thousands have been lust by the com pa- 
ules because one of the questions which an applicant 
has toansweris, ‘‘What is your age”’’ This, he 
Says, sLups Off some men and nearly all women, 


In Bavaria the mayor of a little village 
was ordered by the higher authorities to make ont 
list of the dogs kept by the inhabitants. He did so, 
and the list read as follows: ‘*Tne school-teacher—a 
dog; the pastor—a dog, the doctor—a dog: myself— 
a dog; all of us together—four dogs.** 


‘They tell me you have traveied,’’ said 


she, during a lull tn the conversation the other 
nighi. “Yes, ['ve traveled a great deal,’’ he re- 
piled. ‘"l wish I was traveling now.*’ ‘*L wish sou 


mone, ‘ Innoceatly rejoined the young lady, noticing 
‘hat both hands of the cluck were pointing upwards. 


After the story about the snake which 
's used to drive the cows home, and that other snake 
which performs the duties of a watch dog on a farm, 
‘tonly remains for a paper to say that there is a cat- 
fish inthe waters of Mississippi City which comes at 
vail and gives able assistence to the local fishermen 
'y dragging one end of a mullet seine, 


People who most relish gossip take a 
‘ery different view of it when it Is directed against 
ro Sowu reputation, ‘*‘What an extremely can- 
sb gee Mrs. Higgins is,*? said Mrs, Robinson to 
“Ones, *See how she exposed those Simkinses 
pe Wilkinses,** **¥es,’’ said Mrs. Jones, ‘*but if 
aan have heard what she said about you yes- 
“Wer, **About me?*’ **Yes, about you.’ 
wa (never! The idea of her talking about me! 
n't believe another word she says.’’ 





CooL THIEVES.—The coolness of thieves 
while engaged in stealing and taeir tact in 
getting out of agg are lilustrated by 
many anecdotes, jandlord of an hotel 
met, as he started to go up bis own stairs, 
a man coming down hackward with a 
feather-bed on Lis sboulders. “What bave 

ou there?” asked the landlord. “A bed 
or you, sir,” answered the man. “Non- 
sense; it is not for me! I have not ordered 
any bed.” “No. 22, Dash Square, sir.” 
“Ab, Ithoughtso! It’s next door.” The 
man turo ; and bore the bed off before 
the landlord’s eyes, who did not discover 
bia loss until too late, 

The proprietor of another hotel was 
robbed one day in tl.e inost barelaced way. 
A nan with a paper cap on bis bead and a 
white apron round bis body made his ap- 
pearance in the ocoffee-room, where many 
guess were lunching. Looking intentiv 
at the clock which bung over the mantel- 
pom, be said, aa if speaking to bimsel', 

ut 80 as to be heard by the waiter, “I have 
bad more trouble with that clock thau I 
ever bad with one before.” Then, turning 
to the waiter, he went on, “Send ‘Boots’ 
here with the steps, that I may take it 
down, and I will try once more to put it 
right.” 
**Boota,” who brought the steps. The man 
mounted, removed the clock, came down, 
and said tw the waiter, ‘Tell Mr. W. lam 
busy, and that be tnust not expect to see 
his clock back very soon.”’ It is perhaps 
needless to say that it never caine back. 


Way not Wonk Doas?—The greatest 
idiers ali England through, says « promi- 
nent English paper, istbe dog. ‘The atreets 
may be found full of great, big, hulking 
four-footed creatures, many of them much 
stronger than a small donkey, who con- 
suine a certain amount of food, put whoure 
absolutely non-productive. Tbroughout 
the Continent the dog is not only found in 
as neomeg and well-couditioned a state ss 
bis English brother, but he performs myr- 
iads of tasks. In thrifty Antwerp he draws 
great wagons, aud everywhere inay be seen 
taking round the milk, delivering ygreen- 
groceries, or carrying ciothes to the laun- 
dry. Asa general parcel-carrier he is in- 
valuable, for he not only pulls the load, but 
guards itas well. How useful donkeysare 
to the poorer classes is proved by the fact ot 
their being 80 generaily used. Dogs may 
be used for the saine purpose if once public 
opinion sanctioned their einploy ment. 


a <A 


AN “engagement bracelet,’’ recently 
made by a New York jeweler, a: 4 cust of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, was a most 
unique and beautiful ornament. It was a 
gold chain with a padlock, and the seven 
iniddle links were nuggets with precious 
stonesin each one. The stones were placed 
ia order thus: Diamond, Emerald, Aine- 
thyst, Ruby, Emerald, Sapphire, Topaz It 
is easy to find out that the initials of tbe 
naines of the gems spell D.K.A.R.E.S.T. 

0 


“Mr. DOPPENHEIMMER, I want to intro- 
duce a burglar-alarm into your house, It 
will indicate at which door or winduw——”’ 
“IT dou’t want none ot dose tings. I don't 
bodder ine mit burglars,”’ “Ounce you Lave 
tried them, Mr. Duppenteiminer —”’ 
“Luvok here, meester. If you wash got a 
condrivance what keeps mine wife trom 
goin’ dru mine pockets wireu I wash 
asbleep, den I talks wit you a leodle bit.” 
























é HUMPHREYS 


WA HOMEOPATHIC 
SPECIFIC No. 28 
n use 0 years. Theo successful remedy for 
Nervous Debilty, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 
$1 per — vials and large vial powder, for $5. 


SOLD BY DarvuGaisTs, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 100 #ulton &t., X.Y. 


R. DOLLARD, ei 
w B13 5) 
CHESTNUT 8T., 

Philadelphia. 

Premier Artist 

IN HAIR. 


Inveutor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen W 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOK WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEKS AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, ‘The round of the INCHES. 

head. No, 1. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2, Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From - oS ad the head. 

round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


reenic Conplexion Tablets for all skin disfi«ure- 
ments, 2c. package. Send stamp for circular. 
Empire Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 


Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
YOUR oy Pieteres, lOc. Kay Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 


fr ; wi ted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
A “Goa Poy. A. Uorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


on stures,Gam &c., and book of Sample 
500K ee tniy 2cts. Star Card Co., Station 14, Ulilo. 


ae WANTED (samples FREE) for 
AGEN Dr. Seott’s veautifcl Eleetrie 
Coreen rane, Bae 

_ Norish, quick sales: Territory yiven, sate: 
a quaraD . Dr. SCOTT. 843 B’way,N Y. 


The ursuspecting waiter told: 











i Ages k S 2 day ern Plush 
ee ie U % Particulars free. 
OSHEK & Makix, Cincinnati, VU. 











































































LYDIA E. 
mee PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 

WB For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
icated troubles and 
so common 










particularly 
adapted to the 
Ww n’s Sure Fri change of life. 

WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL OPERATIONS OR 
CURE CANCER, BUT IY WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES, ACT 
IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, [97° THAT FEELING 
OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WIGHT AND BACKACHE, 
S ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED FY ITC USE. 
sBeold by Druggists. Price $1. per bottie. 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills cure conetipation. 25. 





ONLY DRESSING 


HAT WILL PRODUCE 


KING 
oR HARDENING THE LEATHER, 





PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERN ALLY—for all kinds of iujuries; ee 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wou LARGE BOTTLES2 5 ¢ 4 
0 \ 
onrrrmLetemercaye zim | __ ALL SHOE DSALERS SUL 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every deseri ° A CARD.-—To all who are suffering from errors 


INTERNALLY.—It is invaluabie in CHOLERA and indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHUI!, SCARLET, and =| decay, loss of manhood 1 will send a recipe that 


&e., 
other era. will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great 
In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid from 
the EAR, OZAENA, Affections of the ANTROM. and 


remedy was discovered by a missionary in Seouth 
America, Send self-addressed envelo to REV. 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it ts a boon wo both 
sictan ond Patient 





JOSEPH T. INMAN, Station D, New York Cit 


Y y. 
or SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- . FOR 
at 5 Ay Li ear to prevent the spread ‘ THE 
ry ONTAGIO it is the best Dist) y NT 
Aan . — vasa Prce’s PaText IMPROVED CusHIONED UMS Perfectly 
Restore the Hearing, and ‘orm the work of the 
drum, Invisible, comf le and always in A 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 
of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
ing ourcards. Send Yc. stamp for Lovely New Sam- 

ples snd Outi. H, K. CARD CO.. Wallinefurd. Cona. 


i Morphine Habit Cured in lv 
U B. days. © pay till cured. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Vhig. 


. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
e returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


and all bowel troubles especially constipation —cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers wil! learn of asimple remedy 
J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 





free, by addressing, 


AUTY 


LAC SOAP 









BE 
oie 


WHIT 


The new and —— Toilet Soap 








Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjuuct which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ped penen beauty is a clear, smooth, soft ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
an tiful skin. Ladies afflicted 


beau for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
with ae ' or Discolored materials unless carefully selected and 
Skin other Blem should lose absolutely pure ever enter into its manu- 


facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
vivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larrp’s poke pa Litao Toret 4 in 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth, 
Price, 20c. perCake. Box 8 Cakes 50c, 

Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 


no time in iying this old established 
and delightfol ‘oilet preparation. 
It will obliterate all such 
Ye is perfectly harmless. 
- It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 


Bod Oy eek rccrrkere? °°" Depot 89 Barclay St., N. Y. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 








Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it is cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Duwn on the Swanee River, ’’ tor lustance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDk. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and | 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble vlets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords iu accompaniments, It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What itcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding | 





the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or aira, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide ts placed ov the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aflera very little prac- 
tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be beard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If itean say ite A, B, C’sand knows. 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for theirown and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DY forthem ALL WE SAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land basa plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the Louse everybody can make more or leas 
gvod use of their instruments. 

The Guide will be sent to auy address, al! postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words auc music for 100 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





White has been, and is, greatly worn. 
China washing silks, surah and cambric 
are all popular favorites,and with them are 
worn white bonnets or bats, veils, parasols 
and gloves. 

Heliotrope, from the very palest tint, 
cowes nextin favor, and is much more 
general than was at first anticipated, and 
also more becoming. ‘irey followsclosely, 
and this is more often than not mixed with 
white, pale pink and lemon-yellow. With 
the first and last colors gloves to match are 
worn, but with others the same gray shade 
as the dress is selected. 

Full vests of soft silk are popular, and 
there is a pretty fashion of fastening in two 
silk bandkerchiefa, such as a gray anda 
pink, ora pale blue and a fawn, crossing 
tuem over the bust, and tucking in the 
end4 at the sides, beneath the tull fronts of 
the bodice. Another way isto draw them 
down into a point, and gather them. Again 
other handkerchiefs are sewn into the side 
of the arm-holes nearest the bust, trom 
almost the top of the shoulder to just under- 
neath the arm, then drawn across the bust, 
knotted over, and the ends tucked into the 
waistband, or drawn away and fastened to 
one side—usually the left. Sometimes this 
is done with one of the soft Indian silk 
sashes, now much in vogue, and drawn to 
the side, with one end allowed either to fall 
long, or arranged to catch up the side 
draperies. 

The above fashion is carried out also 
with evening gowns. A _ plain colored 
silken handkerchief on a flowered or fig- 
ured cotton gown looks very eflective, and 
gives it quite an air of distinction. 

Cottons are much worn, even on smart 
occasions, and a few costumes hive been 
seen witha searf reaching to the waist at 
the back, with long ends in front just 
turned over, cou. posed of the same cotton, 
with a hood lined with plain colored sateen. 
This is a revival of a tashion of not 80 very 
long azo. Transparent black lace scarves 
and hoods can be worn over any gown. 

There is a great run on watered silk this 
season, especially in black ; whole gowns 
ot it, or a mixture of satin Merveilleux, 
lace, jet and moire, are to be seen, and the 
best style of black gowns made and worn 
on smart occasions this season bave been 
composed ot it. 

Jetepaulets may occasionally be seen, 
but, as a rule, the style is simple, the skirt 
perfectly well hung in wide, loose pleats 
down the back, and the bodice as close-fit- 
ting as buman bands can make it. 

Aliernate broad and narrow stripes of 
satin, with intervening stripes of moire,can 
be had ia stades of heliotrope and other 
fashionable colors, and also in alternate 
gold-color and cream. The latter combin- 
ation is lovely at night when arranged 
with lace and ribbons. Broad sashes of it 
on white dresses look well. 

The fashionable flowers, in artificial 
beauty, have been lilacs wuite and mauve, 
tied together ; dandelion “puts” or “blow- 
aways,"’ red and pink roses, and white 
guelder roses. Now currants and other 
fruits are coming in, and may be seen on 
bats, bonnets, and evening dress s, and a 
few occasionally on the dainty lace and 
drawn net parasols. Everything now is 
mounted very high, and almosteverything 
is mixed with tulle or ribbon. 

The rough rustic hats, coming in for 
country wear, are of the most varied and 
fantastic shape, bent and twisted into every 
conceivable shape, and apparently kept in 
form by overhanging buds or climbers 
straying from thecrown. Black lace hats 
will be much worn a little later on in the 
season, and these appear to be made much 
according to the will and tancy of the indi- 
vidual wearer. 

Lace over gold network is fashionable 
for hats, bonnets and parasols, and all the 


prettiest svapes can be bad in it, Some 


hats have the crown composed entirely of | 


mignonette, and the brim of grass, with a 
bunch of flowers atone side ; while oth: rs 
are of rush-work, turned up at the side or 
tack, and finished off with a pretentious 


cluster of wild flowers and foliage. The 


sailor hats, turned upon one side, with a | 
swallow, are quaint ; and in navy biue and | 


white they are particularly pretty. 

The bonnets of drawn tulle, and of white 
and flowered muslin, trimmed with ros s 
and ribbons, are made to go with the cos- 
tummes ; and, as toey are not difficult to 
make, most Women have one tor every 
gown. : 

White muslin trimmed with gold lace, 
and white silk strings, suit some faces, 
especially if edged with a full rucbe, and 
finished off with awhite plume and gold 
osprey. Colored tulle veils seem very gen- 
eral, but the white and gray are the most 
becoming. 








The real tlowers of the day par excel- 
lence are roses, red, pink, and yellow, in 
all their varieties ; but all the summer 
blooms come in for their share of favor. 
Foxgloves grace tall vases, branches of 
guelder roses and copper beech form beau- 
tiful contrasts of color; the big colored 
daisies, or pyrethrum, in all the varieties, 
stand up proudly among grasses and 
sprays of feathery asparagus run to seed ; 
and greenery of all kinds come in for their 
share of attention, and add their iota to the 
decoration of halls and reception rooms. 

For boys there is nothing that is so thor- 
oughly suited to holiday wear as the work- 
ing sailor suit, as it is called. For older 
boys there is the middy suit, made in light 
cloth or serge, with the loose jacket and 
waistcoat buttoned beneath, the cap with a 
flap over the forehead, called respectively 
the East Indian and Jack Tar. Some are 
made in serge, some entirely of white 
duck, well-suited to hot weather. A smart 
suit is a white flannel shirt and loose 
jacket, witb tight breeches, buttoned at the 
knee, and red stockings. 

The girls adopt the “working sailor’ just 
as reatily, butin their case it includes a 
short full skirt, made quite plain, with 
rows of braid around. Sometimes when 
the skirtis white the braid is laid on a 
color. The skirts are arranged with little 
tulness in front, the bodices lcose, with a 
sailor collar, full sleeves to wrist, and a 
striped or plain under vest, 

If, as often happens, they are made in 
the striped colored flannels, a silk sash is 
knotted around the hips, fringed with all 
the colors in the stripes. 

There are outside pockets on the skirt, 
which give infinite satisfaction to the 
younger children ; the possession of the 
first pocket is a red-letter day in infantine 
lif-. For wearibg with these no outer gar- 
ment is so fashionable nor so suited to the 
seaside as a blue pilot-cloth pea-jacket, 
with brass buttons and anchors. 

Dust cloaks are sold for children, made 
of alpaca and tussore, in an all around 
shape. Boys and men affect what in school 
parlance are known as ‘“Blazers’’—loose 
colored striped jackets, made of flannel, 
blue and white, red and white, yellow and 
brown, indeed, in every possible combina- 
tion. 

Boys and girls alike favor two styles of 
head-covering —the sailor hat, with doubl+- 
brims, so that they are unbreakable with 
anything like fair wear and tear ; and the 
naval officer’s cap, with peak over the 
face, which is made in every kind of col- 
ored tlannel, as well as the usual black 
and dark blue or white. 

For girls there are many other kinds of 
head-gear at this same firm, where we have 
seen most of the articles described above. 
For the younger ones there is nothing 
more healtbtul, comfortable and suitable 
than the white muslin bonnets and hats 
drawn on cord, with embroidery at the 
edge, and protective curtains at the back. 
These are also made in colored cottons and 
zephyrs. 

Then there is a white beefeater hat, with 
a soft gathered crown, made of the same 
materials, and another shape, half hat, half 
bonnet, of the old poke bonnet order. 

High-crowned willow hats, with muslin 
trimmings, are pretty to look at and light 
to wear ; the Panama are ot the more dur- 
able make. 

Now as regards frocks. Cottons are 
beii.g made up, and also serges, as simple 
smocks, some without yokes, smocked 
slightly at the throat and wrist ; a sash of 
the same material as the dress around the 
waist. 

Jerseys of every kind are worn with 
woolen and cotton frocks ; some of these in 
plain colors are made with spotted yokes 
and culls in red and white or black or in 
blue ; others are contined at the waist by a 

belt, while some button at the back, the 
front being allowed to fall loosely and hide 
the waist 

The tishwife dresses are made 
striped skirts, cotton ors rge, and a new 
and capital material is a pin pointed cotton 
with bands of the same embroiderad for 
trimming, With blue or red anchors inter- 

mixed. 


with 





Odds and Ends. 
A FEW SAVORY DISHES. 

There is no better way of serving cold 
vegetables than asa salad. Spinach, cauli- 
flower, or cabbage, or indeed any other 
covked vegetable, must not be kept more 
than a day, as they are apt to become sour 
in hot weather. 

T..e method of preparing these things for 
table is simple enough. In the first place, 
ill-cooked green vegetables, those which 
have acquired a yellow tinge, or have 
water left in them, will no more make a 
good dish on the second than on the firs: 
day, and,served as salad theywill probably 








give a permanent distaste for that kind of 
thing. 

Supposing, then, the vegetables to be of 
fine quality and to have been properly 
boiled—if there are several kinds, so much 
the better—mince them, not two fine, add 
salt, pepper, a very little oil, and still less 
of mild vinegar or lemon juice ; mix the 
wholo thoroughly together, put in a little 
heap in the middle of the dish, place 
around tastefully slices of hard-boiled eggs, 
with tiny bits of pickled capsicams or chil- 
lies. All this done with judgment, you 
will have a most delicious addition either 
to luncheon, dinner or supper. 

The notion of serving cold potatoes will 
be new, and not very pleasing to a number 
of my readers ; yet it is not to be despised. 
A potato salad is a very good thing, and 
may be simply made by cutting the pota- 
toes into slices or into dice-like pieces, and 
then covering them with a good salad- 
dressing. But a better way is to pass them 
through a coarse sieve,{provided they are 
dry and floury enough to admit of the pro- 
cess, and those who possess a patent 
‘masher’ will be able to have this little 
dish in the greatest perfection. Mix the 
potatoes with a little chilli vinegar, salt, 
and, it not disliked, oil, for which, how- 
ever, a little cream may be substituted. 
This done, put them on a dish, and spread 
a little small salad, or a few leaves of cos 
lettuce, finely shred and very dry, on the 
top. An anchovy or two minced is a cap- 
ital addition to the salad. Most people 
like those which are preserved in oil, as 
they are very tine in flavor and require no 
preparation. 

Nobody who has tasted asparagus served 
cold, with oil or a delicate dressing, will 
regret that it is not hot, and it is unneces- 
sary to sing the virtues of cold peas or arti- 
chokes, 

Asarule, fish salads ara only made of 
lobster or salmon; the fact is, however, 


that any kind of fish, especially if cooked - 


well in the first instance, makes excellent 
salad. Pick the fish carefully from the 
bones, lay it in a very little lemon juice or 
vinegar for an hour, then strain it, and mix 
it with a good dressing or mayonnaise 
sauce, finishing with a _ well-prepared 
sala!. One or two tomatoes should be 
sliced and placed around the dish,and will 
be found a capital addi:ion to this class of 
salad, as well as @ bright garnish. 

A very small quantity of fish may be 
turned to account ; one of the nicest salads 
I ever tasted was made of a bit of mackerel, 
a morsel of cabbage, and a potato or two; 
the seasoning, no doubt, had much to do 
with tne merits of the little dish, and that 
is a thing anybody with ordinary skill and 
judgment can compass, 

To use up a tiny bit of cold chicken, veal 
or lamb, is easy enough, and there is noth- 
ing more tasty than stewed neck of mut- 
ton orlamb. A nice way of using either 
one or the other is to mince it, and toss it 
up ina rich white sauce, flavoring it, when 
cold, with tarragon, or Chilli vinegar. it 
is better not to mix this with salad, but to 
place it in the middle of a dish, ornament- 
ing it with dvlicately-cooked spring carrots; 
these should be boiled in water slightly 
sweetened; aod a few French beans, 
cooked whole, make the appearance of the 
dish very pretty. 

A very useful thing in making salads, 
aud for ornamenting cold dishes, is aspic 
or savory jelly. The old way of making 
this is soexpensive and troublesome, that 
itis seldom attempted, except for special 
occasions. There is, however, an easy and 
cheap way of making aspic, which I sub- 
join. Itrequiresto be somewhat stiff if 
for garnishing, but the quantities given 
will suffice to make a jelly for mixing with 
a meat, Gish, chicken, or vegetable salad. 
A good and useful little dish may be made 
of cold chicken, veal and bam, dressed fish 
ofany sort, and a due proportion of this 
aspic jelly. Hard boiled ezgs, with fillets 
of anchovy, make a nice change. 


Among the most acceptable articles of | 


diet in hot weather is pickled fish, and it 


ouzht, under all ordinary conditions to be | 


as Wholesomeas it is agreeable. Great care 
should be taken that fish for pickling is 
fine and fresh, and that it has not lost its 
flavor by being kept on ice. Vinegar also 
must be carefully chosen ; ii is that of in- 
ferior quality which is apt to disagree in 
cases of delicate digestion. Soused mack- 
ere! is cheap enough for family use, and a 


dinner ot it now and then is often more ap- 


preciated than one ot hot fish. 
Lo be concluded next week, | 
a 
A HORSE THIEF, who was lying in the 
Jounsiown, R. L, locku owalting trial, 
nade bis escape early on onday morning. 
He twisted a newspiper into « long roll, 
stuck a bent pin in the end, and, reaching 
turough the cell dour, drew a buveb of 
keys off a book, where they were banging 
opened bis celi door, and made his escape.’ 








Confidential Correspondents. 
R. T.—Itis not customary for gentlemen 
to wear ergagement rings. 
L. B.—The Jewish, or Old Testament 


Sabbath, falls on Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week, 


GRIGGSVILLE.—The custom of setting 
apart certain holidays in honor of certain individuals 
and events has existed In all ages, 


Ec .ipsez.—Ia 1896 a total of the sun wil] 
be seen in Greenland, Lapland, and Siberia ; and in 
1900 there will be another visible in the United States, 
Spain, Algeria, and Egypt. 

A. J.—The serious objection to poisoning 
rate and mice is, that they die under flooring and be- 
hind the wainscoting, and so become 28 terrible nuis- 
ance. The trap is the best remedy. 


VERITAS.—There are bad inen in all 
churches, just as there are wicked people in all classes 
of society. A particular church, therefore, cannot 
be charge! with the transgressions of its mem- 
bers. 


J.T.—Yes. We believe the rule to be 
gloves—lavender or white—under such circumstances, 
Even were it notthe rule, it would be in good taste 
to wear them on such an occasion, whether ushers or 
merely) guests. 


PARK.—A divorced woman may resuine 
her maiden name If she chooses without asking any- 
one’s permission. Itis usual for her to retain her 
married name if she has children, and in any case to 
keep the appellation of ‘*Mrs.** 


C. M.—Tbe Colonel Ellsworth who was 
killed at Alexandria, Va., by hotel keeper Jackson, 
at the beginning of the war, commandeda regiment 
of ‘*fire zouaves,’’ recruitedin New York, largely 
trom the volunteer firemen of that city. 


D. D.—Decline t take any walks with 
him, and when he calls at your house manage to have 
something to attend to which will prevent you from 
being left alone with him. Tell your mother frankly 
just how you feel about the matter, and she will per- 
haps help you out of your dilemma. 


T. H. E.—Sixteeu and a balf years is too 
young an age fora gir. to marry at. The father's ob- 
jection is therefore only reasonable. The girls who 
marry from twenty-two to twenty-five preserve their 
beauty until past forty, and generally attain a good 
matronly age, often outliving their husbands, 


PaLE.—The best method of breaking 
yourself of the habit of thinking of yourself is w 
think of others. Perhaps your extreme paleness is 
constitutional, or the result of an illness, or of the 
unwholesome locality in which you live. A medical 
nap on the spot might be able to decide between 
these causes, and possibly might order you iron, 


PROPHYRO.-—-St. Agnes’s Eve is the night 
preceding St. Agnes’s Day, January 21. It was an 
old superstition that by watching and fasting on this 
eve maidens could discover their tate in marriage, 
and by praying nine timestothe moon and fasting 
on three St. Axnes’s Eves in succession they could 
secure whom they would as husband, 


E. E.—Tbe word cmnibus is the dative 
plural of the word omnis,and signifies ‘‘to,*’ or ‘‘ior 
all.’’ Used as an English substantive, it is applied 
to a well-known class of vehicles to signify the com- 
prehensive principle on which they are founded. By 
aualogy, a certain box atthe Opera was called the 
*‘omnibus box,’’ because it is taken by a sort of 
subscription club, and is not confined to one sub- 
seriber, 


E. A. T.—There are tender-bearted people 
who virtually object to the whole scheme of creation, 
who would have neither force used nor pain suffered, 
whv talk as if love could do everything, even with 
navures whence there is no response, There are mil- 
lions of human beings who but for suffering would 
never bave developed an atom of affection. He who 
would spare due suffering is not wise with the wis- 
dom tbat is from above. Because a thing Is not plea- 
sant, he is « iool who concludes it ought not to be. 
There are powers to be born, creations to be per- 
fected, through the ministry of pain, which could be 
born aod perfected ia no way else. 


* G.C.—We share with you a dislike to 
marriages where one of the parties is divorced, and 
particularly when they are mysteriously divorced as 
appears to be the case here. You do wellto hesitate 
about marrying him. Let no consideration induce 
you toaccept him until you feel thoroughly satisfied 
astohis past. Mouey is not everything. That he 
should dare to act as he did on the occasion men- 
tioned, is a proof that something is wanting in him, 
either of love or respect for you. You treated him 
under the circumstances as he should have been 
treated. Keep him ata distance until bis claims to 
familiarity have better foundations thaa at present. 


2. Itis pronounced *‘Jack-me-ne,*’ 


STUDENT.—Light travels over 200,000 
milesin asecond, andsound only a quarter of & 
mile. When, therefore, an electric bult forces its 
way through the air we see the Bash before we |ear 
the sound of the concussion, and as the interval ls 
greater the more distant the Liow. The thund:r is 
caused by the sudden concussion—the repulsive 
energy with which the alr js thrown apart in the path 
of the electric discharge. The prolonged sound Is the 
effect of the greater distance of part of the line of 
discharge. If every part of the lightning’s path 
were equi-distant from the ear we should hear 4 5/D- 
glecrasi. The varying sounds are caused by tlie 
course of the current. It often happens that the 
lightning is discharged towards us, and then the last 
sound that reaches us is that which comes from tbe 
first part of the blow. 


HENRI QUATRO,—Joanna Svuthcott was 
an English woman, born of humble parentage about 
the year 173%. While still young she joined the 
Methovists, and becoming acquainted with s maa 
uamed Sanderson, who laid ciaim to the spirit of 
prophecy, made similar pretensious herself. Io 17% 
she deciared herself to be the woman driven into the 
wilderness—the sutject of the prophecy in Rev. x!l. 
She gave forth predictions in prose and verse, and, 
although quite illiterate, wrote numerous ietters and 
pamphlets, which obtained a large circulation and 
were regarded as inspired oracles, not only bY the 
ignorant peasantry, but by many persons of educa 
tion, and even by some clergymen of the Church of 
England. To her followers she issued sealed pape’ 
which she termed her seals, and which were to pro 
tect them from the judgments of God, both !0 tule 
world and the next. She aied in 1814 ; and for s !0°8 
time many of her followers maintained their faitD in 
her, and believed that she would awake from ber 
*“‘trance.** Nearly forty years afierwards—in 1s5I— 
the census returns showed that there were sill 
four congregations of Southcottians in England. 
























